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PREFACE 


The General Social Survey has two principal objectives: first, to gather data on social trends in order to monitor changes in 
Canadian society over time, and second, to provide information on specific social issues of current or emerging interest. 


The fourth annual cycle of the General Social Survey, which collected data during January and February 1989, concentrated 
on work and education. A data file from this survey was released in July 1990. This report provides a more detailed analysis 
of the quality of work in the service sector. 


inrecognition of the broad scope of the data being produced by the General Social Survey, as well as the wide range of expected 
users from governments, universities, institutes, business, media and the general public, the project has placed particular 
emphasis on access to the survey database. The public use microdata file allows researchers to carry out their own analysis 
of this rich database. Copies of this microdata file can be obtained by writing to the Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, Statistics Canada. 


This report was written by Harvey Krahn of the University of Alberta. Ghislaine Villeneuve was the manager for the General 
Social Survey Cycle 4. 
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1.1 HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT 


The fourth General Social Survey (GSS), completed by 
Statistics Canada in the first few months of 1989, was 
developed around the general topic Work and Education: 
Toward the Year 2000. Atotalof 9,338 individuals were 
surveyed, representing the non-institutionalized population 
(aged 15 and over) of the 10 provinces. The response rate 
for this telephone survey was 80%. 


Respondents in the 1989 GSS were questioned about a 
range of topics, including: education and work histories; 
current employment and educational activity; job 
satisfaction and other more material rewards from 
employment; education, work and retirement plans; 
experiences with new workplace technologies; and interest 
in science and technology. These questions addressed 
three general themes: patterns and trends in work and 
education; new technologies and human resources; and 
work in the service economy. This report focuses on the 
third theme, the quality of employment in Canada’s service- 
based economy. 


A profile of the employed labour force (Chapter 2) 


e In1989, 12.5 million Canadians aged 15 to 64 reported 
having a paid job. Seventy-one percent were employed 
in the service industries. About one-third of these 
service workers were working in the lower-tier serv- 
ices (retail trade and other consumer services). The rest 
were employed in upper-tier service industries (dis- 
tributive services, business services, education, health 
and welfare, and public administration). 


e Women and youth aged 15 to 24 were over-repre- 
sented in the service sector, particularly in the lower- 
tier service industries. Lower-tier service sector work- 
ers were more likely to be employed in small, non- 
unionized work organizations. 


Non-standard forms of work (Chapter 3) 


e Part-time work was the most common form of non- 
standard employment, accounting for 15% (1.9 million) 
of all employed aged 15 to 64 in 1989. About half as 
many (7%; 878,000) reported seasonal jobs in which 
they normally worked nine or fewer months of the year. 
Roughly the same proportion were self-employed 
without any employees (858,000). Somewhat fewer 
(799,000; 8% of paid employees) were in temporary 
jobs (with a specific end date), while 5% (635,000) 
were holding more than one job. 
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e There was considerable overlap across the three non- 
standard employment situations. For example, 40% 
of temporary workers were in part-time jobs, while 
almost 15% of part-time workers were in part-year 
positions. 


e Own-account self-employment and multiple jobs do 
not necessarily imply a precarious employment 
situation. However, when part-time, part-year and 
temporary work were combined (all of which clearly 
suggest employment insecurity), 2.8 million (22%) 
employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians were observed 
in non-standard jobs. Using this more restricted 
definition, young workers and women were found to be 
considerably over-represented in non-standard jobs. 


e The lower-tier service industries (retail trade and other 
consumer services) exhibited the highest rates of non- 
standard employment, with over one-third of people 
working in these sectors innon-standard jobs. However, 
the upper-tier education, health and welfare industries 
also had almost 30% of their employees in non-standard 
jobs. 


e@ While many non-standard jobs were a product of the 
expanding service economy, one-quarter of Canadians 
employed in the traditional blue-collar construction 
sector were also in non-standard jobs, particularly part- 
year and temporary jobs. In addition, part-year work 
was fairly common in the natural resource-based 
industries, while almost half of those employed in 
agriculture were self-employed (without employees). 
Thus, some types of non-standard work have long been 
part of Canada’s staple-based economy. 


Extrinsic work rewards (Chapter 4) 


© The average 1988 personal income of the currently 
employed (who were in the same job with the same 
employer) 15- to 64-year-old Canadians was $27,199. 
Part-time workers, who constituted the bulk of those in 
non-standard jobs, reported personal 1988 incomes 
about one-third the size of those reported by full-time 
workers. In turn, the female/male income ratio of .61 
reflected the over-representation of women in lower- 
paying, often part-time jobs, in clerical, sales and 
service occupations. 


e Incomes in lower-tier service industries were much 
lower than in goods-producing and upper-tier service 
industries. The ratio of clerical, sales and service 


incomes to managerial and professional incomes was 
also lower in retail trade and other consumer services. 
While seniority has a strong positive effect on personal 
income, workers in the lower-tier services must remain 
longer with an employer before seniority translates into 
higher incomes. 


e Almost two-thirds of employed 15- to 64-year-old 
Canadians reported having medical insurance, just 
over half had a dental plan and an employer-paid 
pension plan, while four out of ten stated that their 
employer provides paid maternity leave. 


@ Fringe benefits were less common in the lower-tier 
services, where work organizations were smaller and 
unions were less established, as well as in agriculture 
and construction. Within each industry, workers in 
non-standard jobs were less likely to receive these fringe 
benefits. 


e About one-third of employed 15- to 64-year-old 
Canadians had received a promotion in the past five 
years. Nevertheless, over half evaluated their career 
development and promotion opportunities positively. 
The lower-tier services appeared to offer somewhat 
fewer promotion opportunities, but it was very clear 
that non-standard workers received fewer promotions. 


Intrinsic work rewards (Chapter 5) 


e Job satisfaction remained high among Canadian 
workers in 1989. While only one in ten stated that 
they were dissatisfied with their job, asomewhat 
larger minority evaluated their pay negatively. 
But over half of employed Canadians strongly agreed 
that they had a lot of freedom in how they did their 
job, and almost half strongly agreed that their 
job required a high level of skill. 


e Alternatively, almost one-third strongly agreed 
that their job involved repetitious work. More 
than four out of ten stated that their job was not 
at all related to their education. And almost one- 
quarter considered themselves to be overqualified 
for their job, including large numbers of those 
with postsecondary educational credentials. 


e Workers in non-standard jobs reported less job 
autonomy, more repetitious work and lower skill 
requirements. Workers in the lower-tier services, 
especially those in non-standard jobs, typically 
reported lower skill requirements and a greater 
mismatch between their education and job. They 
were also more likely to say they were overqualified 
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for their job, and were less likely to agree that their 
pay was good. Since women and youth were over- 
represented in non-standard jobs in the lower-tier 
services, they also tend to report fewer intrinsic work 
rewards. 


1.2 SERVICE SECTOR EMPLOYMENT: 
DEBATES RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


1.2.1 Introduction 


Acentury ago (1891), the service industries accounted for 
less than one-third (31%) of employment in Canada. The 
primary industries (agriculture and natural resource-based 
industries) still employed almost half (49%) of the 
Canadian labour force, with 20% in the secondary 
sector (manufacturing and construction). By mid-twentieth 
century (1951), almost half of all employed Canadians 
(47%) were working in the service industries. The primary 
industries had declined significantly, employing only 22% 
of the labour force, while the secondary sector had 
expanded to account for 31% of all employment. Service 
sector employment has continued to grow steadily since 
then, while both the primary and secondary sectors have 
contracted further (in relative terms). Today, with 70% of 
employed Canadians working in the service industries, the 
term service economy is an accurate description.'* The 
economies of other western industrialized countries have 
evolved similarly, but Canada has moved further than 
most in terms of service sector employment.** 


Various service industries have expanded in different eras. 
During the 1950s and 1960s, the fastest growth was 
observed in the public services (education, health and 
welfare, and public administration). In the decades 
following, the commercial services expanded somewhat 
more rapidly. Thus, looking back over the past two 
decades, the service industries accounted for 79% of total 
employment growth in Canada between 1970 and 1979, 
and 94% between 1980 and 1989.7* 


Long before the evolution of the modern service economy, 
Adam Smith dismissed service sector work as 
“unproductive of any value”, when commenting on the 
contributions of “menial servants”, as wellas “churchmen, 
lawyers, physicians, men of letters of all kinds” along with 
“players, buffoons, musicians, opera singers” and others 
who did not work in the primary or secondary sectors 
where goods with real value were produced.? Such 
traditional prejudices have slowly weakened as new service 
industries have evolved, and as the service sector has come 
to dominate western economies. Today, economists 
recognize that the service industries, like the goods- 
producing industries, can be a driving force in the economy 


and can contribute significantly to international 
competitiveness.'*”” 


But new disagreements about the quality of work in a 
service-dominated economy have emerged. Some 
observers describe service sector jobs positively, noting 
the growth of managerial and professional positions and 
the continued demand for skilled workers in a high- 
technology, competitive economy.'? Others, pointing to 
the expansion of low-pay, part-time jobs in some parts of 
the service sector, draw a more negative conclusion about 
work opportunities in the service economy. 


To an extent, such disagreement results from a failure to 
explicitly recognize that a sector which employs 70% 
of all Canadians must surely contain a diversity of 
employment situations. Recent Canadian discussions of 
“good jobs” and “bad jobs” have beenmuch more conscious 
of this fact,'* but have still been hampered by a shortage of 
data on the quality of jobs in the Canadian labour market. 
Itis this information gap which the 1989 GSS can help fill, 
and which this report addresses. 


As service sector employment has expanded, there has 
also been an increase in non-standard jobs; that is, 
alternatives to the traditional full-time, full-year, permanent 
paid job. A variety of Statistics Canada reports (discussed 
in Chapter 3) have documented the trends in part-time 
employment, self-employment, multiple-job holding, and 
other forms of non-standard work. However, they have not 
been able to comment on the quality of these jobs to any 
extent, since the necessary data have simply not been 
available. Thus, this report also examines the work 
rewards available in standard and non-standard jobs in the 
Canadian labour market. 


Although the focus of this report is on service sector jobs, 
the analysis also makes comparisons to employment in the 
goods-producing sectors. However, because the 1989 
GSS did not include questions on unpaid work, this report 
does not take into consideration those Canadians who 
work primarily in the home, those who do volunteer work, 
and those in unreported jobs in the underground economy. 
The report is also restricted to the currently employed, 
between the ages of 15 to 64, despite the fact that a 
significant number of Canadians aged 65 and over are still 
active members of the paid labour force. In fact, as 
Canadians live longer, and as the size of the youth cohort 
declines, an even larger proportion of elderly workers will 
probably come to postpone retirement. But at this point, 
only a minority of those aged 65 and over are in the paid 
labour force. Thus, GSS estimates for this relatively small 
group would be less reliable. 
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1.2.2 A typology of the service industries 


Although debates continue about the definition of aservice, 
and the classification of service industries and 
occupations,'*"© the simplest approach is to define a 
service as the exchange of a commodity that has no 
tangible form.’ The traditional distinction between goods- 
producing (primary industries, manufacturing and 
construction) and service sectors (all other industries) 
reflects this basic definition. 


However, the service industries have been classified in a 
variety of ways. The standard Statistics Canada system 
distinguishes between: a) transportation, communication 
and other utilities; b) trade; c) finance, insurance and real 
estate; d) public administration and defence; and e) 
community, business and personal services. This 
typology is reasonably useful, with one major exception. 
The “community, business and personal service” category 
(which has been expanding most rapidly) contains a range 
of very diverse industries,'* and a wide array of different 
occupations within them. Thus, for example, janitors, 
doctors, security guards, lawyers, waitresses and teachers 
could all be grouped together in this industrial category. 
Comparisons of the quality of work across industries 
categorized in this manner would, consequently, be 
extremely difficult to interpret. 


The industrial typology developed by Singelmann begins 
to solve this problem.'°*° Like others, Singelmann 
distinguished the extractive (primary) industries from the 
transformative industries (manufacturing and construction). 
However, he then regrouped the services into distributive 
(transportation, communication, wholesale and retail trade), 
producer (finance, insurance, real estate and services to 
business), social (education, health and welfare, public 
administration), and personal (domestic, food and beverage, 
accommodation, recreational and other related) services. 
The distributive services differ from others because they 
are the final link in the process, whereby raw materials are 
extracted, transformed and then delivered to the ultimate 
consumer. The producer services also provide support to 
the goods-producing sector, but in a less tangible way. 
Alternatively, social and personal services target 
consumers rather than producers. 


Several recent Statistics Canada reports have used variations 
of this classification scheme. For example, an overview of 
“the service sector in the 1980s””! compares the distributive, 
producer, non-commercial (social) and consumer 
(personal) services. The distinction between non- 
commercial and consumer services reduces the extent to 
which high- and low-status service occupations are 


grouped together, but the inclusion of retail trade within 
the distributive services remains problematic. The retail 
sales sector is often identified as one of the labour market 
locations where low-wage, low-skill, non-unionized jobs 
are common. Combining these jobs with airline pilots, 
unionized railway workers or highly skilled workers in the 
communications industry, for example, will not help 
clarify debates about the quality of work in different 
industrial sectors. 


The 10-category classification system used in this GSS 
report closely resembles the industrial typology used in a 
recent study of shifts in the Canadian wage distribution 
between 1981 and 1986.” Agriculture is distinguished 
from other natural resource-based industries (forestry, 
fishing, mining, petroleum and utilities). These two 
sectors, along with manufacturing and construction, 
comprise the goods-producing sector. The service sector 
is then subdivided into six categories: distributive services; 
business services; education, health and welfare sector; 
public administration; retail trade; and other consumer 
services. Thus, this typology is also very similar to the 
classification system developed in the recent Economic 
Council of Canada discussions of employment in the 
service economy.” The Economic Council distinguished 
“dynamic services” (distributive and business services) 
from “traditional services” (retail trade and personal 
services) and “non-market services” (education, health 
and welfare, and public administration). 


In anticipation of some of the findings from this study, 
retail trade and other consumer services are labelled 
lower-tier services to distinguish them from the other four 
upper-tier service sectors where work rewards and skill 
requirements are more extensive.” A further potentially 
useful distinction within the upper-tier services separates 
non-market (public administration and the education, 
health and welfare group) from market-based services 
(distributive and business). 


1.2.3 The service economy: good jobs or bad? 


Evaluations of the quality of work in the service economy 
have tended to be either very positive or very negative, 
with popularized accounts typically taking the more 
extreme positions. For example, one critic of the “leisure 
society” describes the “mind-numbing ennui of the service 
sector, thatsprawling, institutionalized servitude for which 
the young are being prepared by means of unemployment 
and inactivity to be grateful”.?° Alternatively, a best- 
selling account of “post-industrial society” extols the 
benefits of employment in the service industries, arguing 
that skilled information workers enjoy much more 
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satisfying and rewarding work.?’?8 However, neither of 
these writers relies heavily on relevant data to support 
these broad generalizations. 


Nevertheless, several recent Canadian studies do allow 
some more informed (but less sweeping) generalizations | 
about the quality of work in the service sector. It is clear 
that there is a great deal of diversity in jobs across the 


_ service industries. The expansion of the service sector 


over the past several decades, and the relative decline of 
the blue-collar primary and secondary sectors, has involved 
growth in both low-skill, low-status jobs, as well as in 
high-skill, well-paying positions. This observation has 
fuelled the debate about whether a polarization of incomes 
and occupational structure has led to a decline of the 
traditional middle class.*° 


An extensive analysis of shifts in the Canadian income 
distribution reveals that most of the jobs created in the first 
half of the 1980s were either very low-paying or in the 
middle-to-upper income brackets.*! Since the service sector 
accounted for virtually all of the new jobs appearing in the 
past decade, this study suggests a parallel growth of good 
and bad jobs in the service industries. A similar conclusion 
emerges from studies of changing occupational skill 
demands. Canadian workers’ self-reports of the skill 
demands of their jobs, as well as independent estimates of 
skill requirements across occupational categories, show a 
distinct polarization between high-skilled service jobs in 
the public sector and business services and low-skill jobs 
in retail trade and the consumer services.22 


Thus, there is agreement that service sector growth has 
added both good and bad jobs to the Canadian labour 
market, although debate about the extent of income and 
skill polarization will continue. While the cross-sectional 
GSS cannot answer questions about changes over time, it 
can further inform us about the quality of service sector 
jobs at the end of the 1980s. The studies reviewed above 
have examined skill levels and income distributions. But 
assessments of the distribution across industries of fringe 
benefits, opportunities for promotion and job security 
have not been possible because of a lack of relevant data. 
In addition, detailed inter-industry comparisons of the 
effects of seniority on pay, self-reported underemployment 
and of job satisfaction do notexist. These, then, are amon g 
the topics examined in this report on the quality of workin 
Canada’s service economy. 


1.2.4 Non-standard work: even more bad jobs? 


While most employees, including those in the service 
industries, have a full-time, year-round, permanent paid 


job, such traditional employment relationships may be 
declining. Part-time work has clearly increased since the 
middle of the century when it was largely non-existent, 
particularly in the past two decades. But other alternative 
employment relationships, such as limited term contract 
positions, employment in temporary help agencies, self- 
employment, and multiple-job holding are also becoming 
more prevalent in Canada and in other western 
industrialized economies.* 


These alternative types of employment have been called 
“atypical work situations”, “contingent work”, and “non- 
standard forms of work”.*>** Debates over this emerging 
trend have questioned whether such alternativeemployment 
relationships are, for some workers, a response to a 
difficult labour market.***? In other words, do some workers 
create their own jobs because other jobs are not available, 
or do they choose temporary work when permanent jobs 
are scarce? Others have debated the extent to which 
“flexible firms”, relying heavily on part-time, temporary 
or sub-contracted workers (in order to reduce their costs 
and commitment to employees), have emerged in the 
economic restructuring of the 1980s.**4? Whatever their 
origin, these non-standard forms of work typically provide 
less job security which, for most workers, is an important 
consideration. Thus, to the extent that these types of 
employment are increasing, employment may becoming 
less secure for many labour force participants. 


But while alternative employment relationships are 
receiving considerable attention, there is still relatively 
little known about them. In fact, as noted in Chapter 3, 
definitions of non-standard work are still being debated. 
Consequently, estimates of the extent of this phenomenon 
are often vague orcontradictory. In addition, the prevalence 
of non-standard jobs across industries, both service and 
goods-producing, requires more detailed analysis. Equally 
important, the degree to which material and more subjective 
work rewards are present or absent in different forms of 
non-standard work is largely unknown. 


1.2.5 Research questions 


Given the importance of these questions, and the relative 
shortage of data which could provide answers, this analysis 
of GSS data (Chapters 2 through 5) is organized around the 
following sets of general research questions: 


— What proportion of employed 15- to 64-year-old 
Canadians have jobs in the different industrial sectors? 
To what extent do occupational groupings, differences 
in the size of work organizations, and union member- 
ship patterns overlap with industry employment 
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distributions? How do age and sex patterns of 
employment fit into this picture? 


— How extensive are non-standard forms of work? Are 
alternatives to the traditional full-time, year-round, 
permanent paid jobs more common in some industries 
than in others? 


— How much variation exists across industries in the 
distribution of extrinsic work rewards such as pay, 
fringe benefits, job security and promotion opportunities? 
Does non-standard employment accent these industry 
differences? 


— How much variation exists across industries in self- 
reports of underemployment and mismatch between 
Canadians’ education and their jobs? What about other 
intrinsic (subjective) work rewards and job 
satisfaction? Are non-standard jobs even less likely to 
provide intrinsic work rewards? 


As the introduction implies, this report is not intended to 
test hypotheses about the forces underlying the emergenc 
of a service economy or of non-standard forms of 
employment. The data analyses do not directly address 
theories of skill enhancement or of deskilling in the labour 
markets of industrial capitalist economies. Rather, this 
report documents the extent of employment in different 
service industries and in non-standard jobs, and the 
degree to which extrinsic and intrinsic rewards are available 
in these labour market locations. Once detailed descriptive 
analyses of this sort are available, more insightful 
theory development and testing can be undertaken. 


13 OVERVIEW 
1.3.1 Objectives 


The General Social Survey was initiated by Statistics 
Canada in order to reduce gaps in the statistical information 
system, particularly in relation to socio-economic trends. 
Many of these gaps could not be filled through existing 
data sources or vehicles because of the range or periodicity 
of the information required, or the lack of capacity of 
relevant vehicles. 


The General Social Survey has two principal objectives: 
first, to gather data on trends in Canadian society over 
time, and second, to provide information on specific 
policy issues of interest. To meet these objectives, the 
General Social Survey was established as a continuing 
program with a single survey cycle each year. 


1.3.2 Content 

The General Social Survey (GSS) gathers a wide variety 
of data to meet different kinds of needs for a very broad 
spectrum of users. To achieve the objectives outlined 
above, the GSS has three components: Core, Focus and 
Classification. 


Core contentis directed primarily atmonitoring long-term 
social trends by measurement of temporal changes in 
living conditions and well-being. Main topics within Core 
content include health, time use, personal risk, work and 
education, and family and social support. As all Core 
content topics cannot be treated adequately in each survey 
cycle, a single cycle covers a specific topic, which recurs 
on a periodic basis. The Core content of the 1989 General 
Social Survey, the fourth cycle, was work and education. 


Focus content is aimed at meeting the second objective of 
the General Social Survey, namely, to provide information 
touching directly on a specific policy issue or social 
problem, such as youth unemployment. In comparison to 
Core content, Focus is more specific to immediate policy 
issues. For the fourth cycle of the General Social Survey, 
there was no Focus content. 


Classification content provides the means of delineating 
population groups and is used in the analysis of Core and 
Focus data. Examples of classification variables are age, 
sex, education and income. 


In this report, Chapter 2 develops an overall profile of the 
employed labour force while Chapter 3 explores the 
varieties of non-standard work available to Canadians. 
Chapter 4 focuses on the extrinsic work rewards and the 
quality of employment in the service economy, while 
Chapter 5 examines the intrinsic work rewards reported by 
Canadian workers. In Chapter 6, asummary of the service 
sector of the economy is presented with conclusions. 
Because of the broad scope of the survey, this report can 
only present an overview of the data collected and indicate 
the potential of the data base. A public use microdata tape 
is available to facilitate further analysis. To purchase this 
tape or for further information, please contact: 


General Social Survey 

Housing, Family and Social Statistics Division 
Statistics Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0T6 

(Telephone (613) 951-4995) 
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1.3.3. Sample design 


The target population of the 1989 General Social Survey 
consisted of all people aged 15 and over living in the 10 
provinces of Canada, with the exception of full-time 
residents of institutions. . 


The population was sampled using random digit dialling 
techniques and interviewed by telephone, thus excluding 
from the sample people living in households without 
telephones. These households account for less than 2% of 
the target population. The sample was allocated to provinces 
in proportion to the square root of the size of their 
populations, and to strata within provinces in proportion to 
their population. The total sample size of 9,338 persons is 
large enough to allow extensive analysis at the national 
level, some analysis at a regional level, and limited 
analysis at a provincial level. 


Appendix I contains additional information on the sample 
design and estimation procedures. 


1.3.4 Data collection and forms 


Data collection took place in January and February 1989. 
Data were collected from 9,338 respondents aged 15 and 
over. There were 2,390 non-responses, for a total sample 
size of 11,728. Copies of the questionnaires are shown in 
Appendix II. 


Data were collected on two forms. The Selection Control 
Form (GSS 4-1) was used to ensure that the telephone 
number reached belonged to an eligible household, to 
record some demographic data for each household member 
(age, sex, marital status and relationship to a reference 
person) and to randomly select a respondent aged 15 or 
over. Only one respondent per household was selected. 
The Education and Work Questionnaire (GSS 4-2), 
composed of the Core content questions and the 
Classification content questions, was then administered. 
No proxy responses to the questionnaire were accepted. 


1.3.5 Data processing and estimation 


Data capture personnel in the Statistics Canada Regional 
Offices keyed data directly from the survey questionnaires 
into mini-computers. These data were then transmitted 
electronically to Ottawa. All survey records were subject 
to an extensive computer edit. Partial non-responses and 
flow pattern errors were identified. Missing or incorrect 
data were recoded as “not stated” or, in a very few cases, 
imputed from other areas in the same questionnaire. 


Each person in a probability sample can be considered to 
represent a number of others in the surveyed population. 
In recognition of this, and utilizing sample design 
information, each survey record was assigned a weight 
that reflected the number of individuals in the population 
that the record represented. These weights were adjusted 
fornon-response and for the differences between the target 
and the surveyed population using population counts for 
the target population. The estimates presented in this 
report were calculated using the adjusted weights. 


More information on the sampling and estimation 
procedures can be found in Appendix I. 


1.3.6 Data limitations 


It is important to recognize that the figures which appear 
in this report are estimates based on data collected from a 
small fraction of the population (roughly one person in 
2,000) and are subject to error. The error can be divided 
into two components: sampling error and non-sampling 
error. 


Sampling error is the difference between an estimate 
derived from the sample and the one that would have been 
obtained from a census that used the same procedures to 
collect data from every person in the population. The size 
of the sampling error can be estimated from the survey 
results and an indication of the magnitude of this error is 
given for the estimates in this report. Figure A shows the 
relationship between the size of an estimate and itssampling 
error (expressed as the coefficient of variation: the ratio of 
the standard deviation to the estimate). If the estimated 
sampling error is greater than 33% of the estimate, it is 
considered too unreliable to publish and the symbol ‘—’ 
is printed in table cells where this occurs. In terms of 
Figure A, all estimates below point (A) on the estimate axis 
fall into this “unreliable” category. Although not considered 
too unreliable to publish, estimates with an estimated error 
between 16.5% and 33% of the related estimate should be 
“qualified” and used with caution. All estimates between 
points (A) and (B) on the estimate axis of Figure A fall into 
this “qualified” category. 


All other types of errors, such as coverage, response, 
processing, and non-response, are non-sampling errors. 
Many of these errors are difficult to identify and quantify. 
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Coverage errors arise when there are differences between 
the target population and the surveyed population. 
Households without telephones represent a part of the 
target population that was excluded from the surveyed 


population. To the extent that this excluded population 


differs from the rest of the target population, the estimates 
will be biased. Since these exclusions are small, one would 
expect the biases introduced to be small. However, since 
there are correlations between anumber of questions asked 
on this survey and the groups excluded, the biases may be 
more significant than the small size of the groups would 
suggest. 


Individuals residing in institutions were excluded from the 
surveyed population. The effect of this exclusion is greatest 
for persons 65 years and over, where it approaches 9% of 
this age group. 


In a similar way, to the extent that the non-responding 
households and persons differ from the rest of the sample, 
the estimates will be biased. The overall response rate for 
the survey was 80%. Non-response could occur at several 
stages in this survey. There were two stages of information 
collection: at the household level and at the individual 
level. As shown in Figure B, about 67% of the non- 
response occurred at the household level. Non-response 
also occurs at the level of individual questions. For most 
questions, the response rate was high and, in tables, the 
non-responses appear under the heading “not stated”. 


While refusal to answer specific questions was very low, 
accuracy of recall and ability to answer some questions 
completely can be expected to affect some of the results 
presented in the subsequent chapters. Awareness of exact 
question wording (Appendix ID) willhelp the reader interpret 
the survey results. 


Since the survey is cross-sectional, caution is required in 
making causal inferences about the association between 
variables. Observed associations may be a reflection of 
differences between cohorts, period effects, differences 
between age groups or a combination of these factors. 
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FIGURE A 
Estimated sampling variability by size of estimate, Canada 


Core sample, persons 15 years and over 


Coefficient of variation (%) 
60 


40 Estimate too small 
to release 


Use with caution 


Unqualified 
30 125 500 
(A) (B) 


Population estimate (000s) 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Note: Only coefficients of variation (c.v.) applicable to estimates for Canada as a whole are shown in Figure A. 
The difference between the true population size and the estimated population size (expressed as a 
percentage of the estimate) will be less than the c.v. 68% of the time, less than twice the c.v. 95% of the 
time and less than three times the c.v. 99% of the time. 
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FIGURE B 
Response magnitudes and rates 


Total sample = 11,728 households 


(100%) 
Household non-response Household response 
1,601 households (13.7%) 10,127 households (86.3%) 
(One person randomly selected 
per household) 
Refusal Other 
849 752 
households households 
(7.3%) (6.4%) Person response 
9,338 persons 
(79.6%) 
Person non-response 
789 persons (6.7%) 
Refusal Other 
200 persons 589 persons 
(1.7%) (5%) 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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CHAPTER 2 


PROFILE OF THE EMPLOYED LABOUR FORCE, 1989 


Chapter 2 sets the context for this study of the quality of work in the service sector by 
developing an overall profile of the employed labour force. After identifying employed 15- 
to 64-year-old Canadians who listed their main activity as “working” in 1989, industry and 
occupational distributions are examined. In addition, size of firm/work organization and 
union membership are discussed, since they can influence the type and range of work rewards 
received by employed Canadians. These findings tell us where jobs are located. Additional 
cross-tabulations of industry, occupation, firm/work organization size, and union membership 
by age and sex reveal.the degree to which women and younger workers are concentrated 
within a limited range of labour market locations. 
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2.1 HIGHLIGHTS 


® In 1989, 12.5 million Canadians aged 15 to 64 
reported having a paid job. Seventy-one percent 
were employed in the service industries. 


e Among service sector workers, about one-third were 
employed in the lower-tier services (retail trade and 
other consumer services) and two-thirds were 
employed in upper-tier service industries (distributive 
services, business services, education, health and 
welfare, and public administration). 


® Over one-third of employed 15- to 64-year-old 
Canadians reported managerial or professional 
occupations, a similar proportion were in clerical, 
sales or service occupations, and somewhat fewer 
held blue-collar jobs. 


® Women and youth aged 15 to 24 were over- 
represented in the service sector, particularly in the 
lower-tier service industries, and in clerical, sales 
and service occupations. 


@ Over one-third of employed Canadians aged 15 to 
64 worked in firms or work organizations employing 
over 500 people. Lower-tier service sector workers 
were more likely to be employed in small work 
organizations. 


@ Only 27% of employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians 
stated that they belong to a union. The relative 
absence of unions in the lower-tier service industries 
meant that women and youth aged 15 to 24 reported 
lower than average levels of union membership. 


2.2 METHODS 


Because the focus of this report is on the quality of 
_ jobs in the Canadian labour market, analyses are 
restricted to the currently employed. In addition, data 
are examined only for people aged 15 to 64. While a 
minority of individuals aged 65 and over are employed 
labour force participants, estimates for this relatively 
small group would be less reliable. Estimates for sub- 
groups (e.g. women over age 65 employed in specific 
industries) could not even be provided. Hence, the fol- 
lowing analyses will consider only working-age adults. 


All GSS respondents were asked about their main 
activity during the week prior to their interview. With 
the exception of a brief look at the distribution of 
employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians across main 
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activity categories, analyses in this report are limited 
to those who answered “working”, and a small number 
who would normally be working, but were away from 
their job due to illness, vacation, maternity leave, labour 
disputes or other reasons. 


Recognizing the importance of including in the analysis 
the jobs held by young people still attending school, 
this report places those currently employed, but also 
enrolled in an educational program, into the “employed” 
category. Hence, the category “student” for the main 
activity variable includes in this report only non-labour 
force participants who are currently enrolled in an 
educational program. 


Answers to the standard Statistics Canada question about 
industrial location (“what kind of business, industry or 
service?”) are used to identify the industrial sector in 
which respondents were employed. Industries are 
grouped into 10 major industrial sectors, following the 
classification system described in Chapter 1. 
Agriculture, natural resource-based industries (e.g. 
forestry, fishing, mining and petroleum), manufacturing 
and construction can be further grouped into a broad 
goods-producing sector. The six major service 
industries form two broad groups. Distributive services, 
business services, the education, health and welfare 
sector and public administration are referred to as upper- 
tier services, as noted in Chapter 1. Retail trade and 
other consumer services (e.g. accommodation, food and 
beverage, recreational and personal services) are 
described as lower-tier services. 


Occupational categories were coded from answers to 
the standard question (“what kind of work?”) and 
collapsed into 12 basic occupational groups. For some 
analyses, a much broader three-category classification 
is used: managerial and administrative, natural science, 
social science, teaching, medicine and health, religion, 
artistic and recreational occupations are labelled 
“managerial and professional”; clerical, sales and service 
occupations are grouped; and primary, manufacturing 
and processing, and construction and transportation 
occupations are identified as “blue collar”. 


Most workers would probably be unable to give a 
precise answer to a question about the number of people 
employed in their firm or work organization. However, 
if provided with broad response categories, they should 
be able to answer with reasonable accuracy the question 
“In total, how many people work in your business/ 
company at all its locations?” The four possible 
responses (less than 20, 20 to 99, 100 to 499, and 500 


or more) to this general question are used to identify 
the size of firm or work organization in which 
Canadians are employed. 


Union membership was measured with a single (yes/ 
no) question, and union membership rates are calculated 
with the population of all currently employed Canadians 
aged 15 to 64 as the base. This produces estimates of 
union membership that are somewhat lower than those 
typically reported, since the practice has been to exclude 
the self-employed from the base.' Exclusion of the self- 
employed is obviously a reasonable approach when 
focusing directly on union membership rates. However, 
in subsequent chapters of this report, union membership 
is used as an explanatory variable in analyses of the 
total employed labour force. Hence, a variable that 
describes the total population is more useful. 


2.3 RESULTS 


2.3.1 Employment status of the population 
aged 15 to 64 


A quick overview of the employment status of the total 
working-age population (aged 15 to 64) sets the context 
for this analysis of the quality of work in a service- 
dominated economy. Over two-thirds (68%), or just 
under 12 million Canadians, reported themselves 
employed (listed “working” as their main activity) 
during the reference week in the early part of 1989 
(Table 1). Another 496,000 (3%) would normally be 
working, but were away from their job for a variety of 
reasons, while 64,000 were waiting to start a new job. 
With the exception of this latter small group (who would 
not be able to describe and evaluate their new job), 
subsequent sections of this report will focus on all 
people aged 15 to 64 reporting a job outside of the 
home during the reference week, along with those who 
would normally be working. Thus, a total of 12.5 
million Canadians, 5.5 million women and 6.9 million 
men, were included within the definition of employed 
“working-age” adults (Table 2).? 


But before turning to an examination of the jobs held 
by these individuals, it is useful to consider briefly the 
employment status of all people aged 15 to 64 (Table 1). 
A total of 1.1 million (6%) employed 15- to 64-year- 
old Canadians were unemployed (looking for work), 1.8 
million (10%) considered “keeping house” to be their 
main activity, and over half a million of those under 
65 years of age (3%) listed themselves as retired. A 
total of 1.2 million (7%) identified themselves as 
students. Given the way in which “main activity” was 
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measured for this report, it is clear that none of these 
“students” were also holding a paying job. But 854,000 
(38%) of the employed aged 15 to 24 stated (elsewhere 
in the questionnaire) that they were also currently 
enrolled in an educational program and had taken 
courses within the past year. 


Younger Canadians (aged 15 to 24) were much more 
likely to be students (without a job), and less likely to 
be keeping house or working. Nevertheless, over half 
(57%) of this age group had a job (including those away 
from work during the reference week). Within the 
youngest age category, there was virtually no difference 
in the proportion of females and males with a job. But 
in older age groups, men were more likely to report 
their main activity as working, with the largest gender 
gap among the oldest Canadians. However, even in 
the 55 to 64 year age group, less than half of the women 
(45%) listed their main activity as keeping house, and 
37% held a job outside of the home. In short, age and 
sex have a substantial impact on employment status. 
But among all people aged 15 to 64, a large majority 
still considered their main activity to be work outside 
of the home (Figure C). 


2.3.2 Industry of employment 


Considering all six service categories, 71% of employed 
Canadians aged 15 to 64 were working in the service 
industries in early 1989 (Table 2). Only 28% reported 
jobs in the goods-producing industries (agriculture, 
natural resource-based, manufacturing and construction), 
with manufacturing accounting for half of these jobs. 
Within the service sector, distributive, business and other 
consumer services were each employing 11% of adult 
Canadians, while slightly fewer (9%) were working in 
public administration. A larger proportion (13%) of 
employed Canadians aged 15 to 64 reported jobs in the 
retail trade industry, but the largest number (16%) were 
working in the broad category of education, health and 
welfare services. By combining retail trade and other 
consumer services into a lower-tier category, one-third 
of service sector workers were found in this group, with 
two-thirds in the upper-tier services (Table 2). 


Comparisons across regions reveal the familiar pattern 
of greater reliance on resource-based industries on both 
coasts, and the strength of agriculture in the Prairie 
provinces, particularly, Saskatchewan (Table 2). 
Ontario and Quebec remain the primary manufacturing 
provinces. Regional variations in the relative size (in 
employment terms) of the upper- and lower-tier service 
industries are not as clearly patterned. 


FIGURE C 


Population 15 to 64 years of age whose main activity was working at a job or business by 


age group and sex, Canada, 1989 
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However, gender-based patterns of concentration across 
industries are much more pronounced (Table 2; 
Figure D). Women remain heavily under-represented 
in the goods-producing industries (15% versus 39% of 
employed men). In turn, women are over-represented 
in all but two of the service industries. The distributive 
services, a traditionally blue-collar industrial sector, 
continue to employ many more men than women 
(Table 2). Men are also over-represented in public 
administration, a traditional male white-collar enclave, 
but the gender difference is not as large in this service 
industry. The other four service industry categories have 
relatively more female employees, particularly, the 
education, health and welfare category where women 
vastly outnumber men. Since women are also over- 
represented in the lower-tier retail trade and other 
consumer services, larger proportions of women are 
employed in both the upper- and lower-tier service sectors 
(Figure D). 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Age accents these patterns (Table 3). Among job- 
holders aged 15 to 24, almost one-third (32%) of the 
women, compared with only 14% of the men, reported 
positions in (other) consumer services. And, compared 
to their male counterparts, slightly more young women 
were working in the retail trade industry. Thus, over 
half (58%) of the youngest female workers reported jobs 
in the lower-tier service industries, along with well over 
one-third (36%) of young male workers. A sizeable 
proportion of these young workers would, of course, be 
students, acquiring educational credentials needed for 
entry into upper-tier service sector and also some goods- 
producing sector jobs. In fact, given a larger sample, 
the over-representation of teenage workers aged 15 to 
19, in these lower-tier service sector jobs, would be 
very apparent. However, not all of these workers aged 
15 to 24 were students. For those who did not go on 
beyond high school, and particularly for high school 
dropouts, the absence of higher education credentials 
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(1) Excludes individuals who did not state the industry in which they were employed. 


will make movement into more rewarding upper-tier 
service and goods-producing jobs very difficult.*4 


Older workers, both female and male, are less likely to 
be employed in the lower-tier services (Table 3). But 
within each age group, more women than men reported 
these types of jobs. The over-representation of women 
in the education, health and welfare and business service 
industries is most apparent in the 25 to 54 year age 
groupings. The clerical, teaching and nursing jobs found 
in these sectors are most often filled by women in this 
age range (Table 4). In the two service industries, where 
men continue to outnumber women (distributive services 
and public administration), the over-representation of 
men appears most pronounced among the oldest workers 
(Table 3). 


2.3.3 Occupation of employment 


In early 1989, blue-collar occupations (primary, 
manufacturing and processing, construction and 
transportation and other occupations) accounted for 28% 
of the occupations reported by employed 15- to 64- 
year-old Canadians (Table 5). Over one-third (36%) 
had managerial or professional occupations and an equal 
number (36%) listed clerical, sales and service 
occupations. Since blue-collar occupations are more 
common in the goods-producing industries, these results, 


once again, demonstrate the dominance of the service 
industries in terms of employment opportunities. 


Younger employed Canadians are clearly under- 
represented in the managerial and professional positions 
(Table 4). If employed people aged 15 to 24 were 
further separated into teenagers and young adults, the 
virtual exclusion of the former from these higher status 
positions would be even more apparent. Relatively few 
young workers have the educational credentials and the 
work experience required for entry into managerial and 
professional occupations. 


Men are more evenly distributed across the range of 
occupations than women (Table 4). Women are heavily 
concentrated in several categories, with over half (53%) 
reporting clerical, sales and service occupations. Again, 
age exaggerates this pattern, with seven out of ten young 
women (aged 15 to 24) in these three occupational 
groups. While relatively fewer young men were in 
clerical occupations, a sizeable proportion (28%) of them 
aged 15 to 24 reported sales and service jobs. 


Considering only women, the sales and service 
occupations are considerably less common among 
women older than age 24. But, across all age groups, 
roughly 25% to 30% of women report clerical 
occupations. There are probably several interrelated 


explanations for this pattern. It may, in part, reflect 
the hiring behaviour of employers who might prefer 
younger women for sales and service positions. In 
addition, such positions might more often be part-time, 
attracting young women and men still continuing their 
education, but not those seeking full-time employment. 


Table 5 provides further details about occupational and 
industry intersections, and gender-based occupational 
segregation, within the Canadian labour market. 
Managerial and professional occupations are much more 
common in three of the four upper-tier service industries 
(education, health and welfare, business services and 
public administration). The fourth upper-tier service 
sector (distributive services) maintains a blue-collar 
occupational profile much like that of goods-producing 
industries. The lower-tier service industries contain a 
very high proportion of clerical, sales and service 
positions, with sales occupations most common in retail 
trade, and service jobs most prominent in the other 
consumer services. Clerical occupations are well 
represented in all industries, reflecting the centrality of 
this type of work to both goods-producing and service 
industries. 


In total, across all industries and within each sector, 
women are much more likely to be in clerical, sales 
and service occupations (Table 5). Men continue to be 
heavily over-represented in blue-collar jobs. For the 
employed labour force as a whole, a slightly larger 
proportion of women (36%), than men (35%), reported 
managerial or professional occupations. However, this 
non-difference is largely a product of the size and 
composition of the education, health and welfare sector, 
which employs more than twice as many women as 
men (1,404,000 compared with 646,000). Although a 
higher proportion of men in this industry report 
managerial or professional occupations, women in such 
positions (953,000) still substantially outnumber men 
(511,000). But more detailed comparison of 
occupational categories within this broad industrial 
sector would, no doubt, reveal larger gender differences. 
To cite an obvious example, in the medical sector, 
women are much more likely to be nurses, while the 
majority of doctors are men. 


Public administration is the only other sector where the 
proportions of women and men in managerial and 
professional occupations are equal (51%). However, 
unlike the education, health and welfare sector, it is 
important to note that men still outnumbered women in 
public administration (684,000 to 440,000). Thus, in 


33% 


absolute numbers, this sector still has more male than 
female managers and professionals. 


2.3.4 Size of firm/work organization 


The size of a firm or work organization may be an 
important explanatory variable with respect to the 
quality of employment available within it. For example, 
larger employers may be able to pay better and to offer 
more benefits. Using very broad categories, over one- 
third (36%) of employed Canadians reported that they 
worked in companies or organizations employing in 
excess of 500 people (Text Table A). Alternatively, 
30% are employed in small establishments with less 
than 20 people. 


Age differences, in terms of size of work organization, 
are not very pronounced, although it appears that the 
youngest and oldest workers are somewhat more likely 
to be employed in smaller organizations. Gender 
differences are even less obvious and consistent. 
However, differences across industries are very large, 
as one might expect (Text Table B; Figure E). 


Agriculture, employing 278,000 Canadians, is an 
industry where large work organizations are generally 
absent. The crude size distinctions used in this study 
do not allow for the further identifying of family farms 
which would make up a very large proportion of the 
“under 20 people” category in this industry. A second 
goods-producing industry, construction, also has a 
majority of workers in small organizations (55%). But 
those employed in manufacturing and natural resource- 
based industries are much less likely to be working in 
small companies. Medium size companies are most 
common in manufacturing, while several of the natural 
resource-based industries (e.g. forestry, mining and oil) 
are characterized by a limited number of very large 
employers. 


Within the service industries, there is a noticeable 
difference between the upper- and lower-tier sectors 
(Text Table B). Among those employed in retail trade, 
41% were in small firms. In the other consumer 
services, over half (54%) were employed in small firms. 
But large work organizations accounted for substantially 
more of those employed in the upper-tier services. 
Public administration has the greatest proportion of 
workers in large organizations (67%), followed by 
another primarily non-market service industry 
(education, health and welfare) with 44% (Figure E). 
Similarly, about four out of ten Canadians employed in 


TEXT TABLE A 
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Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by size of employer,’ age group and sex, Canada, 1989 


—— SSS 


Total employed 
population 


Size of employer! 


rn 


Age group and sex Less than 20 


All age groups 


Both sexes 12,468 100 3,709 30 

Male 6,933 100 2,058 30 

Female §,535 100 1,652 30 
15-24 

Both sexes 2,242 100 726 32 

Male 1,151 100 404 35 

Female 1,091 100 322 30 
25-34 

Both sexes 3,711 100 1,018 27 

Male 2,057 100 554 27 

Female 1,654 100 465 28 
35-44 

Both sexes 3,232 100 962 30 

Male 1,805 100 513 28 

Female 1,427 100 449 31 
45-54 

Both sexes 2,089 100 588 28 

Male 1,183 100 332 28 

Female 906 100 256 28 
55-64 

Both sexes 1,193 100 415 35 

Male 736 100 256 35 

Female 457 100 159 35 


1 Based on number of employees. 


business and distributive services were in large work 
organizations. However, these two sectors also contain 
a considerable number of employees in small work 
organizations, more so than the two upper-tier non- 
market sectors, where jobs in medium-sized 
organizations are relatively more common. 


2.3.5 Union membership 


Unions have long been an effective mechanism through 
which workers can improve and protect their labour 
market position. In the past, union membership was 
most common among blue-collar workers. But with 
the extension of collective bargaining rights to workers 
in the public sector, the composition of the labour 
movement has changed dramatically. Today, the largest 


Between 20 Between 100 
and 99 


500 or more Not stated 


and 499 


% No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


2,223 
1,225 
998 


18 1,836 15 4,536 36 163 1 
18 967 14 2,588 37 96 1 
18 869 16 1,949 35 68 1 
22 307 14 678 30 43 2 
20 120 10 372 32 30 3 
24 187 17 307 28 — — 
19 588 16 1,356 37 31 1 
21 325 16 734 36 _ — 
17 264 16 621 38 _ = 
15 475 15 1,279 40 46 1 
14 251 14 756 42 26 1 
15 224 16 523 37 — = 
17 314 15 794 38 30 1 
18 177 15 443 37 — = 
17 137 15 352 39 — = 
15 153 13 429 36 — = 
13 94 13 283 38 _ az 
20 59 13 146 32 — — 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Canadian unions are public sector unions.’ Thus, a 
thorough analysis of the quality of work in a service- 
dominated economy must take account of union 
membership patterns. 


Slightly more than one in four (27%), of all employed 
people aged 15 to 64 (3.4 million), reported belonging 
to a union in 1989 (Table 6).°’7 The lowest level of 
union membership is observed for young workers, 
especially young women. Among men, the youngest 
age group is the only exception to a pattern of 
membership of 30% or greater. Among women, union 
membership increases with age, up to 30% for those 
aged 45 to 54. But, only 24% of the oldest female 
workers report membership in a union. Thus, gender 
differences in membership are smallest in the middle- 
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Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by size of employer! and industry, Canada, 1989 


Total employed 


Size of employer! 


population 
Industry Less than 20 sg ae ashes 500 or more Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All industries 12,468 100 3,709 30 2,223 18 1,836 15 4,536 36 163 1 
Agriculture 278 100 246 89 _ — _ — — —_ -—- — 
Natural resource-based 818 100 116 14 135 17 139 17 421 51 _ —_ 
Manufacturing 1,779 100 274 15 433 24 447 25 592 33 32 2 
Construction 626 100 342 55 170 27 70 11 44 7 _ — 
Distributive services 1,326 100 340 26 204 15 205 15 569 43 — _ 
Business services 1,337 100 418 31 250 19 164 12 504 38 — _ 
Education, health & welfare 2,050 100 431 21 310 15 400 19 894 44 — — 
Public administration 1,124 100 94 8 139 12 124 11 754 67 — _ 
Retail trade 1,628 100 661 ae 285 18 121 7 530 33 30 2 
Other consumer services 1,337 100 720 54 257 19 139 10 206 15 —_ — 
Not stated 165 100 67 41 _ _ _ _ _ _ 37 22 


1 Based on number of employees. 


age groups. And, in general, they are smaller than age 
differences. 


These patterns of union membership can be traced to 
the distribution of young workers and women across 
industrial sectors. First, only 8% of those employed in 
lower-tier services (retail trade and other consumer 
services) are union members (Table 6; Figure F). As 
already noted, young workers are heavily over- 
represented in these sectors (Table 3). Second, union 
membership is even lower (5%) in business services 
(e.g. banking). Women are more likely than men to 
be employed in the business services, retail trade and 
the other consumer services (Table 2). Third, union 
membership remains high in natural resource-based 
industries, as well as in construction, manufacturing and 
distributive services (Figure F, Table 6). All four are 
traditional blue-collar sectors, where women are still 
vastly under-represented (Table 2). 


General Social Survey, 1989 


If it were not for the two upper-tier non-market service 
sectors, female unionization rates in Canada would be 
much lower. Well over half (56%) of public 
administration employees and 48% of those working in 
the education, health, and welfare industries report union 
membership (Table 6; Figure F). As noted earlier (Table 
5), more than two-thirds of the two million workers in 
the education, health and welfare sector are women, 
along with about 40% of public administration 
employees. 


Occupational differences in union membership (table 
not shown) tell a similar story. The highest level of 
union membership is observed among people in teaching 
(53%) and medicine and health occupations (50%), 
which are typically upper-tier non-market service 
industries. These highly unionized occupations are 
followed by blue-collar construction and transportation 
(43%) and manufacturing and processing occupations 


FIGURE E 


Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who are employed in a firm with 500 or more 


employees by industry, Canada, 1989 
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(39%). Sales occupations are highly unlikely to involve 
union membership (8%), although service occupations 
have a somewhat higher unionization rate (23%), much 
like clerical occupations (24%). 


Another perspective on union membership patterns 
shows that the largest work organizations, those 
employing 500 or more people, tend to be found in 
public administration, natural resource-based industries, 
the education, health and welfare sector, and in 
distributive services (Text Table B), the sectors that 
are most heavily unionized (Figure F). Hence, the larger 
the work organization, the more likely those who work 
within it will belong to a union. 


2.4 DISCUSSION 


Over 70% of employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians 
held jobs in the service industries. One-third of these 
workers were employed in the lower-tier services (retail 
trade and other consumer services), while the remainder 
work in distributive and business services, the education, 


General Social Survey, 1989 


health and welfare sector and public administration 
(upper-tier service industries). Women were heavily 
over-represented among service sector employees. This 
was particularly so in the lower-tier service industries, 
although women also hold a large majority of positions 
in the education, health and welfare industry. Age 
accents this pattern, with well over half of employed 
women aged 15 to 24 reporting jobs in retail trade or 
other consumer services. 


More than one-third of employed 15- to 64-year-old 
Canadians held managerial or professional jobs in 1989, 
a similar proportion reported a clerical, sales or service 
position, and somewhat fewer were in a blue-collar job. 
Young workers were unlikely to be in managerial and 
professional jobs. While men were spread more evenly 
across the different occupational categories, a majority 
of women reported clerical, sales and service positions. 
Such jobs were more common in the lower-tier services, 
while managerial and professional jobs accounted for a 
larger than average share of positions in three of the 
four upper-tier service sectors. 


FIGURE F 


Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who are members of a union by industry, 


Canada, 1989 
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These findings are not surprising. The GSS profile of 
the employed labour force differs little from the Labour 
Force Survey or the national Census profiles. However, 
compared to these data sources, the additional 
information collected in the 1989 GSS allows a much 
more detailed examination of the quality of work in 
different segments of Canada’s service-dominated labour 
market. This chapter has set the context for Chapters 
3 through 5 which directly address the question of 
quality of employment. 


Comparisons across industrial sectors, and across 
occupational groups, are central to the analyses 
presented in subsequent chapters. So too are 
comparisons of standard and non-standard employment 
relationships, a distinction introduced in the next 
chapter. In addition, the size of the firm or work 
organization, in which an individual is employed, might 
have a significant effect on the work rewards available 
to employees. As noted before, workers in the lower- 
tier service industries are more likely to be employed 
in small firms. 
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Finally, a discussion of the distribution of work 
rewards in the service economy must take account of 
union membership patterns, since unions have long been 
an effective vehicle through which workers can 
collectively improve their lot. The 1989 GSS reveals 
that only 27% of all employed 15- to 64-year-old 
Canadians say that they belong to a union. Union 
membership is clearly a function of industry location, 
with higher than average levels of membership in the 
traditional blue-collar industries, and in the non-market 
upper-tier service sectors where union organizing 
efforts have been concentrated. Despite some recent 
efforts to unionize retail workers, the lower-tier service 
industries continue to have a very low level of union 
membership. These industry differences, rather than 
differing levels of receptivity to unions, largely 
account for the lower-than-average rates of 
membership among young workers and women. If more 
young people were employed in industries where 
unions have a stronger presence, a larger proportion 
would, no doubt, be members.® 
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TABLE 1 
Population 15 to 64 years of age by main activity, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 
Total population Main activity 
1 2 i 
Age group and sex Employed Normally works Normally works Looking for work 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Ail age groups 
Both sexes 17,532 100 11,972 68 496 3 64 1,109 6 
Male 8,746 100 6,617 76 316 4 39 600 A 
Female 8,786 100 5,355 61 180 2 _— 509 6 
15-24 
Both sexes 3,913 100 2,141 55 101 3 34 485 12 
Male 1,989 100 1,089 55 62 3 — 300 15 
Female 1,924 100 1,053 55 39 2 _— 184 10 
25-34 
Both sexes 4,667 100 3,566 76 145 3 — 313 7 
Male 2,317 100 1,975 85 82 4 — 161 7 
Female 2,350 100 1,591 68 63 3 — 152 6 
35-44 
Both sexes 3,934 100 3,116 79 116 3 — 167 4 
Male 1,962 100 1,725 88 80 4 — 72 4 
Female 1,972 100 1,390 70 36 2 _ 96 5 
45-54 
Both sexes 2,695 100 2,013 75 76 3 _ 105 4 
Male 1,342 100 1,135 85 49 4 — 41 3 
Female 1,353 100 879 65 27 4 — 64 5 
55-64 
Both sexes 2,323 100 1,136 49 58 2 —_ 39 2 
Male 1,136 100 693 61 43 4 — 26 2 
Female 1,187 100 442 37 —_ — _ — = 
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TABLE 1 
Population 15 to 64 years of age by main activity, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 — concluded 
Main activity 
Age group and sex Student Keeping house Retired Other Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 

Both sexes 1,178 7 1,838 10 540 3 293 2 42 — 

Male 569 7 33 -— 359 4 181 2 31 _— 

Female 609 7 1,805 21 181 2 112 1 _ — 
15-24 

Both sexes 998 26 114 3 — — 31 1 — — 

Male 493 25 — — —_ — —_— — — — 

Female 504 26 115 6 —_ — — — — — 
25-34 

Both sexes 131 3 461 10 —_ — 44 1 — —_ 

Male 63 3 — — _ — — — —_ —_ 

Female 67 3 450 19 —_ od — — — oo 
35-44 

Both sexes 43 1 397 10 —_ — 65 2 —_ — 

Male _ —_— _ — _ — 41 2 — _ 

Female 31 2 387 20 — —_ — — — —_ 
45-54 

Both sexes — — 323 12 57 2 84 3 od _ 

Male —_ — — — 34 3 52 4 _ — 

Female _— — 319 24 — — 32 2 — _— 
55-64 

Both sexes —_ — 539 23 479 21 63 3 — — 

Male — — — — 321 28 45 4 _ — 

Female —_ os §34 45 158 13 — — o — 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes individuals who had a job but were not at work during the reference week 
because of illness, vacation, maternity leave, personal or family responsibilities, layoffs, 
labour disputes, bad weather or seasonal work. 
Includes individuals who plan to start a new job in the future. 
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TABLE 2 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by industry, sex and province, Canada, 1989 


_— CC rr 


Total employed 
population 1 DIGUSHY, 
a eee) 
Antenne Natural Manufac- Construc- pace 
Sex and province 9 resource-based turing tion 


services 
———————ESEEeeeeeee 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
ee eeCUM™ 
(Numbers in thousands) 
ee ee Oe ee 


Both sexes 
Canada 12,468 100 278 2 818 7 1,779 14 626 Seen o2o 11 
Newfoundland 192 100 a — — _ 30 16 — — —_ — 
Prince Edward Island 52 100 _— — — —_— — — — — — _ 
Nova Scotia 404 100 — — 31 8 30 7 — a 36 9 
New Brunswick 332 100 —_ — 47 14 32 10 —_ — 34 10 
Quebec 3,073 100 44 1 224 Uf 548 18 137 4 334 11 
Ontario 4,847 100 53 1 246 5 843 e/ 228 5 499 10 
Manitoba §23 100 — _ — _— 75 14 39 7 61 12 
Saskatchewan 435 100 66 15 — — _ —_— _ —_ 46 11 
Alberta 1,176 100 60 5 77 7 89 8 78 hi 125 11 
British Columbia 1,435 100 _ — 130 9 113 8 83 6 168 12 

Male 
Canada 6,933 100 215 3 716 10 1,195 17 564 8 976 14 
Newfoundland 118 100 —_ — — — — —_ — — — — 
Prince Edward Island 27 100 — — _— — —_ — ~ — aoe — 
Nova Scotia 227 100 _ — 30 13 — — —_— —_ — — 
New Brunswick 194 100 —_ — 45 23 — — — — 27 14 
Quebec 1,729 100 28 2 207 12 358 21 131 8 239 14 
Ontario 2,631 100 41 2 208 8 578 22 193 7 376 14 
Manitoba 286 100 —_ -- — — 50 18 35 12 49 17 
Saskatchewan 253 100 §2 20 = a — — —_— — 35 14 
Alberta 664 100 52 8 56 8 62 9 72 11 85 13 
British Columbia 805 100 — _ 118 15 73 9 75 9 123 n> 

Female 
Canada §,535 100 63 1 103 2 584 11 62 1 351 6 
Newfoundland 74 100 — — — — — — — — — 
Prince Edward Island — -— — _— — — — — — —_ — — 
Nova Scotia 178 100 — — — — -—= — — — _— — 
New Brunswick 138 100 — _ — — — —_ —_ — — — 
Quebec 1,344 100 — —_ —_ 190 14 aoa ~ 95 7 
Ontario 2,216 100 — — 38 2 265 12 35 2 123 6 
Manitoba 237 100 — — - 25 11 — _ _ 
Saskatchewan 183 100 — — — — — — — _ —_ — 
Alberta §12 100 — _ — — 27 5 —_ —_ 40 8 
British Columbia 630 100 — _ — —_ 41 6 — —_ 44 7 
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TABLE 2 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by industry, sex and province, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Industry 
. Education A sens 
Business ; Public adminis- ; Other consumer 
Sex and province services healt & tration ne ree services moms leied 
welfare 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 
Canada 1,337 nit 42,050 16 1,124 9 1,628 Uo) Lge ear A 11 165 1 
Newfoundland _— —_ 28 15 33 17 — — — — —_ — 
Prince Edward Island — = _ _ _ — — — — —_ — — 
Nova Scotia 40 10 86 21 51 13 57 14 52 13 — — 
New Brunswick 27 8 60 18 32 10 44 13 31 9 — —_ 
Quebec 309 10 507 16 325 11 332 11 305 10 _ 
Ontario 581 12 811 17 332 7 640 13 519 11 95 2 
Manitoba 42 8 89 17 54 10 66 aie: 50 10 — — 
Saskatchewan 28 6 87 20 51 12 59 14 43 10 — — 
Alberta 132 11 182 15 135 11 180 15 95 8 — — 
British Columbia 162 11 193 13 102 7 227 16 217 15 a — 

Male 
Canada 619 9 646 9 684 10 724 10 503 7 94 1 
Newfoundland _ —_ _ — — — — —_ — _ — _ 
Prince Edward Island _ _ _ _ —_ — — — — —- oe _ 
Nova Scotia — — ac 15 29 13 25 i. _ — — — 
New Brunswick _— — _ — _ — — — — — — — 
Quebec 168 10 150 9 183 11 159 9 103 6 — — 
Ontario 254 10 269 10 210 8 253 10 195 U 54 2 
Manitoba — — — — 31 11 32 11 — — — — 
Saskatchewan — —_ 32 13 31 12 35 14 — — _ — 
Alberta 60 9 41 6 92 14 92 14 42 6 — — 
British Columbia 70 9 72 .e] 58 1 96 12 96 12 — — 

Female 
Canada 719 13 1,404 25 440 8 904 16 834 15 71 1 
Newfoundland — — — — —_ —_ — — — — — — 
Prince Edward Island —_ — _ — — _ — _ — — _ — 
Nova Scotia — os 53 30 ~~ —_ 32 18 28 16 _— — 
New Brunswick -— — 44 32 — -~ — — — — —_ —_ 
Quebec 141 11 357 27 143 11 173 13 202 15 — 
Ontario 327 15 542 24 121 5 388 ta 324 1 40 2 
Manitoba ; 26 11 66 28 — oe 34 14 37 16 — 
Saskatchewan —_ — 55 30 — — — a 34 19 —_ — 
Alberta 73 14 140 27 43 8 89 17 54 10 — — 
British Columbia 92 15 122 19 44 7 131 21 121 19 — — 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes individuals who had a job but were not at work during the reference week 
because of illness, vacation, maternity leave, personal or family responsibilities, layoffs, 
labour disputes, bad weather or seasonal work. 
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TABLE 3 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by industry, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 


ee SSS SSS SSS 


Total employed Industry 


population 
Te a ae eee 


Natural Manufac- Construc- Distribu- 


resource-based turing tion ive 


Age group and sex Agriculture 
services 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
eS rena Se 8 i a tel NP a Da I Et ae et ee 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 


Both sexes 12,468 100 278 2 818 WAIT 7O 14 626 5 1,326 11 

Male 6,933 100 215 3 716 10 1,195 17 564 8 976 14 

Female §,535 100 63 1 103 2 §84 11 62 1 351 6 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 2,242 100 33 1 88 4 330 15 119 5 155 7 

Male 1,151 100 — — 65 6 207 18 110 10 108 S 

Female 1,091 100 — _ — -— t22 11 — — 47 4 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 3,711 100 60 2 297 8 597 16 199 5 405 11 

Male 2,057 100 47 2 250 12 414 20 184 9 274 13 

Female 1,654 100 — — 46 3 183 11 — — 131 8 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 3,232 100 83 3 223 7 434 13 144 4 408 13 

Male 1,805 100 56 3 199 ite 320 18 122 7 329 18 

Female 1,427 100 27 2 — ~~ 114 8 -—~ — 79 6 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 2,089 100 53 3 138 Th 267 13 85 4 233 11 

Male 1,183 100 44 4 131 11 166 14 80 7 161 14 

Female 906 100 ~— _ — — 101 11 — _ 72 8 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 1,193 100 48 4 73 6 150 13 80 1 126 11 

Male 736 100 44 6 71 10 88 12 69 9 104 14 

Female 457 100 _ “= _— — 62 14 _- — ood — 


TABLE 3 


AS « 


Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by industry, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 — 


concluded 


Age group and sex 


All age groups 


Both sexes 
Male 
Female 


15 - 24 
Both sexes 
Male 
Female 


25 - 34 
Both sexes 
Male 
Female 


35 - 44 
Both sexes 
Male 
Female 


45 - 54 
Both sexes 
Male 
Female 


55 - 64 
Both sexes 
Male 
Female 


Industry 
: Education, Public 
Si i health & adminis- Retail trade ade Not stated 
welfare tration 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

SSA 117 52.050 16 1,124 9 1,628 13) Go? 11 165 1 
619 9 646 9 684 10 724 10 503 7 94 1 
719 13 1,404 25 440 8 904 16 834 15 71 1 
174 8 180 8 78 3 549 24 502 22 34 2 

93 8 51 4 48 4 260 23 157 14 30 3 
81 7/ 130 12 Sil 3 289 26 345 32 a — 
493 13 519 14 370 10 417 11 324 i) 30 1 
191 9 142 7 195 10 198 10 146 7 — —_ 
302 18 377 23 175 11 219 13 178 11 a — 
392 12 657 20 348 11 271 8 227 7 45 1 
186 10 170 9 210 12 115 6 81 4 — — 
206 14 487 34 138 10 156 11 147 10 26 2 
198 9 477 23 180 9 260 12 183 9 — — 
102 9 190 16 124 10 103 te) 80 76 -— — 
96 11 287 32 56 6 157 17 103 11 — — 
80 if 216 18 147 12 131 11 101 8 41 3 
47 6 92 13 107 14 48 7 39 5 27 4 
33 Tf 124 27 41 9 83 18 62 14 — — 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 4 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by occupation, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 


nnn nn nn nn nn nnn nn nnn SSS SSS SS SSS SSS Sr SSS 


Total 
employed Occupation 
population 
Managerial/ : : ez. reat 
Age group Sart Science/ Social F Medicine/ Artistic/ F 
and sex eerinldaic engineering science peccning health literary lon 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 


Both sexes 12,468 100 1,923 15 608 5 327 3 683 5 650 5 262 2 1,992 16 

Male 6,933 100 1,235 18 483 v6 168 2 270 4 151 2 128 2 410 6 

Female 5,535 100 688 12 125 2 159 3 413 7 500 9 134 2 1,582 29 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 2,242 100 146 6 58 3 _-_ — 63 3 59 3 48 2 433 19 

Male 1,151 100 91 8 49 4 -_-_ -— _-_ -— _ — -_ — t22eea11 

Female 1,091 100 55 5 _-_ — _-_ — 39 4 53 5 31 3 311 28 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 3,711 100 627 17 254 7 134 4 132 4 194 5 94 3 636 17 

Male 2,057 100 361 18 179 9 73 4 50 2 49 2 48 2 116 6 

Female 1,654 100 266 16 75 5 61 4 82 5 145 9 47 3 520 31 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 3,232 100 547 17 192 6 97 3 262 8 231 7 82 3 457 14 

Male 1,805 100 370 8620 157 9 48 3 83 5 27 1 ag 2 92 5 

Female 1,427 100 WT te 35 2 49 3 178. 12 204 14 38 3 366 26 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 2,089 100 3/2 618 56 3 42 2 179 9 105 5 _-_ — 306 15 

Male 1,183 100 262 22 52 4 27 2 77 6 48 4 _- = 39 3 

Female 906 100 IOs tate -_ — _-_ — 103.11 57 6 _-_ — 267 29 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 1,193 100 231. 19 48 os 32 3 48 4 61 5 _-_ — 160 13 

Male 736 100 151 20 46 6 _-_ — 37 5 =-=- — =e 41 6 

Female 457 100 80 18 _- - - - _-_ -— 40 9 _- - 119. 26 
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TABLE 4 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by occupation, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 — 
concluded 
Occupation 
Manufac- : 
: Construction/ 
Age group : : turing/ Other 
ahtisax Sales Service Primary proces- ay occupations Not stated 
ion 
sing 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 1,042 8 1,403 11 463 4 1,475 12 1,063 9 475 4 101 1 
Male 530 8 587 8 390 68 41-158 17 1,000 14 362 5 62 1 
Female 512 9 815 15 73 1 317 6 63 1 its 2 39 1 
15 - 24 
Both sexes 303 14 474 21 63 3 288 13 122 5 132 6 33 1 
Male 152 13 169 15 49 4 218 19 119 10 104 9 28 2 
Female 151 14 305 28 _ _— 71 6 oo — 27 3 — — 
25 - 34 
Both sexes 268 1 311 8 114 3 418 11 361 10 141 4 28 1 
Male 145 7 154 U 96 5 336 16 333 16 102 5 — a 
Female 123 i 157 g — —_ 81 5 28 2 38 2 —_ — 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 220 7 243 8 129 4 334 10 310 10 103 3 25 1 
Male ih: 6 96 5 110 6 278 15 291 16 90 5 — = 
Female 107 8 147 10 — ooo 56 4 a -— — — — — 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 177 8 243 12 94 4 280 13 143 u 66 3 — —- 
Male 80 vA ie 10 75 6 212 18 136 i 46 4 — —_ 
Female 97 11 128 14 — — 67 7 — —_ —_ —_ _ — 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 75 6 132 11 64 5 155 13 127 11 34 3 _ — 
Male 41 6 54 7 60 8 114 15 121 16 — — — oo 
Female 34 7 78 17 — — 42 9 — —_ —_ — — — 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 5 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by occupation, industry and sex, Canada, 1989 
Total employed Occupation 
population 
; Clerical/ 
Managerial! sales/ Blue collar3 Not stated 
Industry and sex professional! Ene 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All industries 
Both sexes 12,468 100 4,454 36 4,437 36 3,476 28 101 1 
Male 6,933 100 2,435 35 1,528 22 2,909 42 62 1 
Female 5,535 100 2,020 36 2,909 53 567 10 39 1 
Agriculture 
Both sexes 278 100 36 13 — — 236 85 — —_ 
Male 215 100 — — — — 189 88 — _ 
Female 63 100 — _ — — 48 76 — aod 
Natural resource-based 
Both sexes 818 100 154 19 115 14 543 66 — — 
Male 716 100 131 18 62 9 520 73 a — 
Female 103 100 — — 53 52 — — — — 
Manufacturing 
Both sexes 1,779 100 383 22 325 18 1,061 60 — — 
Male 1,195 100 284 24 146 12 757 63 — _ 
Female 584 100 99 17 179 31 303 52 — — 
Construction 
Both sexes 626 100 119 19 47 7 458 73 — — 
Male 564 100 96 17 — — 456 81 — -- 
Female 62 100 —_ — 37 60 — — — — 
Distributive services 
Both sexes 1,326 100 305 23 446 34 573 43 — — 
Male 976 100 252 26 226 23 495 Si — — 
Female 351 100 52 15 220 63 78 22 —_ — 
Business services 
Both sexes 1;337, 100 669 50 651 49 od — — — 
Male 619 100 402 65 200 32 — — — — 
Female 719 100 267 ei/ 451 63 o— —~ — —_ 
Education, health & welfare 
Both sexes 2,050 100 1,464 71 522 25 63 3 — -= 
Male 646 100 511 79 96 15 39 6 — — 
Female 1,404 100 953 68 426 30 — — _ — 
Public administration 
Both sexes 1,124 100 573 51 387 34 157 14 — -- 
Male 684 100 348 51 189 28 139 20 — — 
Female 440 100 224 51 198 45 — — —_ ooo 
Retail trade 
Both sexes 1,628 100 416 26 953 59 258 16 — — 
Male 724 100 208 29 313 43 203 28 -— — 
Female 904 100 207 23 640 71 55 6 oe can 
Other consumer services 
Both sexes Une SH 100 288 22 965 72 84 6 — = 
Male 503 100 149 30 283 56 70 14 — = 
Female 834 100 139 17 682 82 ae oo — — 
Not stated 
Both sexes 165 100 48 29 _— — 25 15 7A, 43 
Male 94 100 29 31 — — 25 27 40 42 
Female 71 100 _ _ — _ ae —_ 31 44 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes managerial and administrative, science and engineering, social science, teaching, 
medicine and health, and artistic and literary occupations. 
Includes clerical, sales and service occupations. 
Includes primary, manufacturing and processing, and construction and transportation occupations. 
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TABLE 6 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by membership in a labour union, age group and sex then 
industry then size of employer,! Canada, 1989 


peobelt ui Membership in a labour union 
Seiected characteristics Yes No Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 12,468 100 3,408 27 8,952 72 108 1 
Male 6,933 100 2,145 31 4,736 68 52 1 
Female §,535 100 1,263 23 4,216 76 56 1 
15 - 24 
Both sexes 2,242 100 351 16 1,881 84 — — 
Male ajton 100 236 20 912 79 -- — 
Female 1,091 100 116 11 969 89 — —_ 
25 - 34 
Both sexes 3,711 100 987 27 2,702 73 — — 
Male 2,057 100 624 30 1,430 70 — _ 
Female 1,654 100 362 22 1,272 ute — — 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 3,232 100 1,034 32 2,173 67 26 1 
Male 1,805 100 634 35 1,155 64 — _ 
Female 1,427 100 399 28 1,018 71 — — 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 2,089 100 665 32 1,385 66 40 2 
Mate 1,183 100 389 33 773 65 — — 
Female 906 100 276 30 611 67 — — 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 1,193 100 372 31 811 68 _ — 
Male 736 100 262 36 465 63 — — 
Female 457 100 110 24 346 76 — — 
Industry 
All industries 12,468 100 3,408 27 8,952 72 108 1 
Agriculture 278 100 _ _— 250 90 — — 
Natural resource-based 818 100 346 42 472 58 — — 
Manufacturing 1,779 100 509 29 1,240 70 30 2 
Construction 626 100 179 29 444 71 — —_ 
Distributive services 1,326 100 409 31 907 68 — —_— 
Business services 1,337 100 64 5 1,264 94 — — 
Education, health & welfare 2,050 100 978 48 1,063 52 _ — 
Public administration 1,124 100 630 56 492 44 — — 
Retail trade 1,628 100 131 8 1,478 91 — — 
Other consumer services 1,337 100 101 8 1,224 92 —_ = 
Not stated 165 100 Si, 22 117 TA — — 
Size of employer! 
Total 12,468 100 3,408 27 8,952 72 108 1 
Less than 20 3,709 100 244 7 3,437 93 28 1 
Between 20 and 99 2,223 100 515 23 1,697 76 — — 
Between 100 and 499 1,836 100 635 $b 1,188 65 — —_ 
500 or more 4,536 100 1,978 44 2,545 56 —_ — 
Noi stated 163 100 36 22 85 52 42 26 


aaa 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Based on number of employees. 
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CHAPTER 3 


NON-STANDARD FORMS OF WORK 


Chapter 3 examines the varieties of non-standard work in which Canadians are engaged. 
Over the past few decades, part-time work has become much more common. There are also 
indications that other alternatives to a full-time, year-round, permanent paid job are becoming 
more prevalent. This chapter documents the extent of self-employment, temporary 
employment, multiple-job holding, part-time employment and part-year work among employed 
15- to 64- year-old Canadians. Age and sex differences in non-standard employment are 
discussed, as are the distributions of these types of jobs across industrial sectors and different 
size work organizations. 
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3.1 HIGHLIGHTS 


e In 1989, over 850,000 Canadians, 7% of all 
employed people aged 15 to 64, were self-employed 
without any employees. Own-account self- 
employment was more common among men and 
older workers, and was found more often in 
traditional blue-collar and lower-tier service 
industries. 


e Almost 800,000 workers were in temporary jobs 
(with a specific end date), representing 8% of all 
employees (own-account self-employed and 
employers excluded). Temporary employment was 
most common in construction, followed by the 
consumer services, but may also be expanding in 
the upper-tier non-market service industries (public 
administration and education, health and welfare 
sectors). 


e@ Part-time work was the most common form of non- 
standard employment (15% of all employed aged 
15 to 64). Women and young workers aged 15 to 
24 were over-represented among the part-time 
employed. Part-time jobs were most extensive in 
the lower-tier services, but were also very common 
in the upper-tier education, health and welfare sector. 


e One in twenty Canadians held more than one job. 
People employed in consumer services were more 
likely to report a second job then people in other 
industries. This type of non-standard work 
overlapped with other types, particularly own-account 
self-employment and part-time work. 


@ Seven percent (almost 900,000) of employed 15- to 
64-year-old Canadians reported seasonal jobs in 
which they normally worked nine or fewer months 
of the year. Part-year work was most common in 
the traditional blue-collar industries, but above 
average rates of seasonal work were also observed 
in the lower-tier consumer services. 


e Combining part-time, part-year and temporary 
employment, all of which imply some employment 
insecurity, 2.8 million (22%) employed 15- to 64- 
year-old Canadians held a non-standard job. 


® Young workers aged 15 to 24 and women were over- 
represented in non-standard types of work. There 
was also some evidence that (compared to middle- 
aged men) older male workers were more likely to 
be in non-standard (part-time, part-year and/or 
temporary) employment relationships. 
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e The lower-tier service industries (retail trade and 
other consumer services) exhibited the highest rates 
of non-standard employment. Over one-third of 
people working in these sectors were in non-standard 
(part-time, part-year and/or temporary) jobs. 
However, the upper-tier education, health and welfare 
industries also had almost 30% of their employees 
in non-standard jobs. 


@ While non-standard jobs tend to be seen as a product 
of the expanding service economy, one-quarter of 
Canadians employed in the traditional blue-collar 
construction sector were also in non-standard jobs, 
particularly part-year and temporary jobs. In 
addition, part-year work was fairly common in 
natural resource-based industries, while almost half 
of those employed in agriculture were self-employed 
(without employees). 

3.22 METHODS 

It is important to distinguish the own-account self- 

employed with no employees! from the self-employed 

who have others working for them. It is the former 
who are being referenced when self-employment is 
discussed as non-standard work. Currently employed 

GSS respondents were asked whether (in their main job, 

if they had more than one) they were mainly an 

employee working for someone else, or self-employed. 

The self-employed were then asked if they had any paid 

employees. The answers to these two questions were 

used to construct a three-category self-employment 
measure (employee; employer; own-account self- 
employed). 


Temporary work can be defined narrowly to include 
only people working for temporary help agencies,’ or it 
can be broadened to encompass all jobs that do not 
have an open-ended contract.’ A broad definition is used 
here. Temporary workers are identified as people who 
answered “no” to the question: “Is your (main) job 
permanent? That is, a job without a specific end date.” 


Following convention, individuals (usually) working less 
than 30 hours per week are defined as part-time 
workers.* Compared to part-time work, part-year work 
has received much less attention. Hence, there is less 
consensus on the appropriate cutting point for classifying 
part-year workers.° Since the implicit operational 
definition of part-time work is 75% of a (roughly) 40 
hour week, a similar fraction was used to define part- 
year workers as those reporting nine or fewer months 
of work in response to the question: “How many 
months in the year do you normally work at your (main) 


job?”. Finally, the measurement of multiple-job holding 
is self-explanatory. 


This chapter examines the extent and distribution of 
each of these forms of non-standard work among 
employed Canadians aged 15 to 64. However, only 
part-time, part-year and temporary work are then 
combined into a non-standard work category for 
subsequent analyses in Chapters 4 and 5. Own-account 
self-employment and multiple-job holding are excluded, 
since it is not as clear that they signify the employment 
insecurity suggested by part-time, part-year and 
temporary work. 


TEXT TABLE C 
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3.3 RESULTS 


3.3.1 Self-employment 


When the employed work force is separated into 
employees, employers, and the self-employed without 
employees, 7% (858,000) are found in the own-account 
self-employed category (Text Table C). Roughly the 
same number of working Canadians are employers (7%; 
900,000), representing a combined total of 14% who 
are self-employed. This figure matches the Labour 
Force Survey estimate of 14% in 1987, but is clearly 
up from the 11% observed a decade earlier (1975).° 


Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by employment status, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 
i eros eto fe 


Total employed 
population 


Employment status 


rr 


Age group and sex 


All age groups 


Both sexes 12,468 100 10,647 

Male 6,933 100 §,682 

Female 5,535 100 4,965 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 2,242 100 2,108 

Male 1,151 100 1,060 

Female 1,091 100 1,049 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 3,711 100 3,309 

Male 2,057 100 1,778 

Female 1,654 100 1,530 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 3,232 100 2,638 

Male 1,805 100 1,418 

Female 1,427 100 1,220 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 2,089 100 1,683 

Male 1,183 100 906 

Female 906 100 777 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 1,193 100 909 

Male 736 100 §20 

Female 457 100 390 


Employee 


% 


Self-employed 


(No employees) Not stated 


Employer 


No % No 


(Numbers in thousands) 


858 7 900 7 63 1 
531 8 683 10 38 1 
327 6 218 4 — — 
87 4 27 1 ~— — 
57 5 _— —e — cs 
31 3 — = = a 
210 6 181 5 — — 
126 6 150 7 _ _ 
84 5 31 2 —= _ 
262 8 319 10 = = 
154 9 230 13 — = 
108 8 89 6 — a: 
187 9 209 10 = — 
117 10 153 13 = _ 
69 8 57 6 — — 
112 9 163 14 —_ — 
77 10 131 18 — — 
35 8 32 7 _ _ 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Very few young workers are self-employed, with 96% 
of young women and 92% of young men in the 
“employee” category. Among employed women, the 
total of the two self-employed categories increases to 
14% for those women aged 35 to 64. But it is among 
men that self-employment is most common. The total 
of the two self-employed categories increases with age 
so that, for the oldest male workers, only 71% are 
employees. Among these men aged 55 to 64, 10% are 
own-account self-employed, with an even larger 
proportion (18%) reporting that they employ others. 


To what extent do different industries provide 
opportunities for self-employment, or perhaps, force 
people to take up this alternative form of work? Text 
Table D highlights the percentage of employees, 
employers and own-account self-employed across the 
10 industrial sectors described in Chapter 2. Looking 
first at the agricultural sector, there is the expected high 
level of self-employment — only 27% of Canadians 
working in this industry are employees. While not as 
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high as in agriculture, self-employment is also quite 
common in construction (Text Table D), an industry in 
which individual entrepreneurs continue to operate. 
However, self-employment (either type) is rare in the 
manufacturing and natural resource-based industries, 
where large work organizations are much more common 
(Text Table B). 


Turning to the service industries, there is very little 
self-employment in the education, health and welfare 
sector (where most workers are public employees), and 
an average amount in the distributive services. Self- 
employment (both varieties) is higher than average in 
the business services. Retail trade has more than its 
share of employers (10%), as do other consumer services 
(also 10%). However, own-account self-employment 
is most extensive (11%) in other consumer services. 
In fact, given the large size of this industrial sector, it 
contains more own-account self-employed workers 
(152,000) than any other sector, including agriculture 
(124,000) and business services (123,000). 


TEXT TABLE D 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by employment status and industry, Canada, 1989 
ipa bel eer Employment status 
Industry Employee ep eda Employer Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

All industries 12,468 100 10,647 85 858 7 900 7 63 1 
Agriculture 278 100 75 27 124 45 71 26 — — 
Natural resource-based 818 100 771 94 _— — — — — er 
Manufacturing 1,779 100 1,659 93 39 2 81 5 _ _ 
Construction 626 100 418 67 81 13 125 20 _— _ 
Distributive services 1,326 100 1,145 86 86 6 93 ihe —_ —_ 
Business services 1,337 100 1,099 82 123 e) 112 8 — — 
Education, health & welfare 2,050 100 1,899 93 res 4 73 4 — — 
Public administration 1,124 100 1,114 99 _— —_ —_ _ _ — 
Retail trade 1,628 100 1,329 82 117 "4 164 10 _— — 
Other consumer services 1,337 100 1,032 77 152 11 136 10 — — 
Not stated 165 100 104 63 30 18 _ _— — — 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Occupational differences (table not shown) reveal 
similar patterns, with those in agricultural and 
construction occupations reporting the most self- 
employment. However, one further interesting finding 
can be highlighted. In 1989, there were only 262,000 
Canadians aged 15 to 64 employed in artistic and 
literary occupations (2% of all employed; Table 4). But 
a full 36% (93,000) identified themselves as self- 
employed without any employees. 


In short, less than 30% of Canadians are employed in 
the goods-producing industries, and a roughly similar 
proportion of the own-account self-employed are found 
here. However, within this broad sector, self-employed 
workers are much more common in their traditional 
location, the agriculture and construction industries, 
which alone account for about one-quarter of all self- 
employed without employees. Similarly, while the 
proportion of all self-employed in the service industries 
is roughly equivalent to these industries’ share of total 
employment, the self-employed are concentrated within 
the business services and, particularly the lower-tier 
consumer services. Since this latter sector alone 
employs over 1.3 million Canadians, almost one in five 
(18%) of all own-account self-employed are working 
in this industry. 


3.3.2 Temporary employment 


This analysis of temporary employment is restricted to 
85% (10.6 million) of working Canadians aged 15 to 
64 who were classified as employees (Text Table C). 
As discussed earlier, the main concern underlying 
analyses of non-standard forms of work is with 
employment insecurity. For employees, a temporary 
job can probably be assumed to reflect an insecure 
employment relationship. But for the self-employed, 
even those who consider their current job to be 
temporary, this need not be the case. Thus, different 
self-definitions of the meaning of temporary work could 
confuse inter-industry comparisons, particularly since 
self-employment itself varies considerably across 
industries (Text Table D). Given this definition, a total 
of 8% of Canadian employees (799,000) identified 
themselves as temporary workers in early 1989 
(Table 7). 


Young workers aged 15 to 24 are considerably more 
likely to be in temporary employment situations, with 
young men reporting a slightly higher rate (14%) than 
young women (13%). Many young students are 
employed in temporary jobs during the summer months. 
However, since the 1989 GSS was completed during 
the winter, this pattern of student summer employment 
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would not be inflating the estimate of temporary work 
among youth. Middle-aged males are least likely to be 
in temporary jobs, while the oldest group of male 
workers report an above average level of this form of 
non-standard employment (Table 7). 


Workers in the construction industry, where employment 
contracts are often limited to the completion of a 
specific construction project, report the highest level of 
temporary employment (16%). Thus, as in the case of 
self-employment (Text Table D), workers in this 
traditional blue-collar industry face a higher than 
average chance of being in a non-standard employment 
relationship. However, the second highest rate of 
temporary employment is reported by workers in the 
lower-tier (other) consumer services. Here, 13% were 
in jobs with a specific end date. Since this sector 
employs many more people than does the construction 
industry, the absolute number of temporary workers in 
the consumer services (136,000) is almost twice as high 
as the number in construction (69,000). 


Construction and consumer services are industries 
characterized by relatively small work organizations 
(Text Table B), which helps explain why the rate of 
temporary work is highest in small firms and 
organizations (Table 7). But despite this higher rate, 
the largest absolute number of temporary workers 
(274,000) is found in the large work organizations which 
employed the most people (Text Table A). 


Many of these larger work organizations are in the 
education, health and welfare industries (Text Table B), 
which also have higher than average rates of temporary 
work (10%). In fact, given the absolute size of the 
work force in this industrial sector, there are more 
temporary workers (184,000) in this sector than in any 
other sector (Table 7). Examination of occupational 
differences (table not shown) reveal that 19% of people 
in teaching occupations (a total of 126,000) report that 
their jobs have a specific end date. This may reflect 
the nature of some elementary and secondary school 
teachers’ employment contracts which, while normally 
renewed, might have a specific end date. However, 
some of this high rate of temporary work also reflects 
the employment realities faced by university and college 
sessional instructors and other limited-term contract 
teachers. 


Finally, 8% (90,000) of individuals employed in public 
administration reported being in a temporary job. The 
use of limited-term contract personnel in government 
departments has become more common over the past 
decade, and many of these limited-term positions have 


been filled by young workers. Thus, the significant 
over-representation of young workers in temporary 
positions is not totally a function of their concentration 
in the lower-tier consumer services. A substantial 
number are in temporary jobs in the upper-level non- 
market service industries. 


3.3.3 Part-time employment 


The increase in part-time jobs with the expansion of 
the service industries has been well documented. The 
percentage of employment accounted for by part-time 
jobs increased slowly over the past few decades, but 
appears to have levelled off towards the end of the 
1980s. By 1989, 15% of employed Canadians aged 15 
to 64 (1.9 million workers) were in part-time jobs 
(Table 8). But women were much more likely to be 
working part-time (25% compared with 7% of men). 


Young workers (aged 15 to 24) were most likely to be 
in such jobs, with more than three-quarters of a million 
(789,000) reporting they worked less than 30 hours per 
week. The prevalence of part-time work among young 
workers reflects the fact that many are also students 
for whom part-time work may be desirable. Almost 
four out of ten (38%) of workers, aged 15 to 24, were 
enrolled in an educational program and had taken some 
courses within the past year. Within this subset of 
student workers, 74% (630,000) reported part-time jobs 
(table not shown). 


While 31% of young male workers (aged 15 to 24) are 
in part-time jobs, the proportion of older men in part- 
time jobs is very low. Female workers exhibit a 
different pattern. A full 40% of women aged 15 to 24 
held part-time jobs, while between 20% and 24% of 
women aged 25 to 64 reported a part-time job. In 
short, for men, part-time work is largely restricted to 
the young. But a significant minority of employed 
women of all ages are in part-time positions. 


Among young workers, about seven out of ten part- 
time workers say they are working less than 30 hours 
per week because they are attending school. The 
majority of older female part-time workers say they are 
working part-time because they do not want a full-time 
job or, more specifically, for family or personal reasons. 
The small number of older men in part-time positions 
generally report themselves as involuntary part-time 
workers who would work full-time if they could find 
such a job.’ 


Thus, while part-time work appears to complement the 
school and family interests of many of those in such 
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positions, not all part-time workers are in these non- 
standard jobs by choice. However, involuntary part- 
time employment declined towards the end of the 1980s 
as the economy recovered (more so in central Canada). 
In 1986, the Labour Force Survey showed an annual 
average of 28.4% of part-time workers in this position 
involuntarily, while the comparable 1989 annual average 
was 22.2%.° 


Part-time employment is largely a service sector 
phenomenon, although several of the service industries 
(distributive and business services, and public 
administration) reveal rates of part-time work well 
below average, as do the goods-producing industries 
(Table 8). Part-time work is most common in the two 
lower-tier service industries (retail trade and other 
consumer services), where almost one-third (32%) of 
the jobs (939,000 in total) are part-time. In these 
sectors, uneven demand for services by consumers (e.g. 
entertainment and food services in the evenings; 
shopping in the afternoons and evenings, and on 
weekends) becomes a strong incentive for the use of 
part-time employees. 


Education, health and welfare industries also relied 
heavily on part-time workers (24%; 484,000). 
Examination of occupational differences in part-time 
work (table not shown) reveals that both teaching and 
medicine and health occupations have a high rate of 
part-time employment. While some full-time teachers 
may be reporting that they spend less than 30 hours a 
week in the classroom, it is more likely that most of 
these part-time jobs really do involve less than 30 hours 
per week, in total. The same applies to the part-time 
nursing jobs reported by those in medicine and health 
occupations. Thus, while part-time work may have 
begun as a lower-tier service sector innovation, it has 
become quite common in the upper-tier services 
industries as well. 


Union members are only half as likely as non-members 
to be in part-time jobs (Table 8). To some extent, this 
may reflect the failure of the labour movement to 
organize workers in the lower-tier service industries 
although, given the extent to which these industries rely 
on student labour, this would clearly be a difficult task.’ 
However, the very low level of part-time work in the 
more unionized industries, especially in public 
administration, also suggests that unions have 
successfully opposed the introduction of part-time work 
arrangements. 


Table 8 also shows that the own-account self-employed 
are somewhat more likely to be in part-time jobs (20%) 


than are employees (16%). Further comparisons of 
temporary and permanent workers, with the self- 
employed and employers excluded, reveal that 42% of 
temporary workers were in part-time jobs, while 14% 
of permanent workers held part-time jobs (table not 
shown). In short, there is evidence that the different 
types of non-standard employment tend to overlap. 


3.3.4 Multiple-job holding 


Working at more than one job is yet another non- 
standard form of employment which has been slowly 
increasing over the past decade. Multiple-job holding 
may represent a full-time worker “moonlighting” at a 
second job, an individual combining two part-time jobs 
to make ends meet, or a number of other possibilities. 
During the reference week in early 1989, one in twenty 
Canadian workers (635,000) reported holding more than 
one job (Table 9), a figure only slightly higher than 
the 4.5% annual average obtained from the 1988 Labour 
Force Survey.'° No clear relationship between age and 
multiple job-holding is evident in Table 9."! 


Industry differences reflect a familiar pattern with the 
highest level of multiple-job holding in consumer 
services (10%), where 130,000 workers reported a 
second job.'’* Given the prevalence of part-time and 
temporary jobs in these industries (Tables 7 and 8), 
this may signify a substantial number of workers holding 
several jobs in order to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living. These may be low-status service jobs (e.g. 
taxi driving or waitressing) typically associated with 
these lower-tier service industries. But this sector also 
includes a sizeable number of people working in the 
higher status (but often low-paying) entertainment and 
artistic occupations. In fact, almost one in five (19%; 
49,000) of those in artistic, literary and recreational 
occupations reported holding a second job (table not 
shown). 


As noted in the previous discussion of part-time 
employment, there is some overlap among alternative 
employment relationships. Self-employed workers were 
somewhat more likely to hold part-time jobs (Table 8). 
They are also more likely to report holding a second 
job, as are part-time workers (Table 9). Nevertheless, 
the majority of Canadian workers are paid employees, 
and in full-time positions. Hence, the majority of 
multiple-job holders are also employees (528,000 of 
635,000), and reporting a second job in addition to their 
full-time job (514,000). 
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3.3.5 Part-year employment 


A year-round job (either part-time or full-time) is the 
norm against which part-year or seasonal employment 
is defined as non-standard work. The 1989 GSS reveals 
that 7% of all employed Canadians (878,000) have part- 
year jobs (Table 10). Again, young workers aged 15 
to 24 are over-represented, accounting for 30% 
(267,000) of all people typically working nine months 
or less during the year at their (main) job. Among the 
young, males are more likely to report seasonal work 
(14%). In the three middle-age groups, women report 
a slightly higher rate of part-year work compared to 
men. Among the oldest workers, estimates for women 
are too low to be reliable. However, almost one in ten 
older men (9%) reported a seasonal job. 


The industrial distribution of seasonal work reflects a 
pattern more like that for self-employment than for part- 
time or temporary work, or multiple-job holding. In 
short, part-year work is most common in agriculture 
(12%), natural resource-based industries (12%), and 
construction (17%), which are affected by seasonal 
weather conditions (Table 10). However, the rate of 
part-year work is also above average in the consumer 
services (9%), continuing a pattern observed for each 
of the other non-standard forms of employment 
examined in this report. 


As these industrial comparisons imply, the own-account 
self-employed are more likely to work part-year (10%). 
In addition, part-time workers are more than twice as 
likely as full-time workers to be in part-year jobs (Table 
10). Those reporting more than one job show an above 
average rate (9%) of part-year work (table not shown). 
Again, the overlapping of different forms of non- 
standard work is very apparent. 


3.3.6 All forms of non-standard work 


If these five alternative employment situations were 
mutually exclusive, then over 40% of all employed 
Canadians would be in one or another form of non- 
standard work. But, as noted several times previously, 
there is some overlap among them. Consequently, 
almost one in three (31%; 3.8 million) working 
Canadians are in some type of non-standard employment 
relationship (Figure G). 


It could be argued that multiple-job holding should not 
be classified as non-standard work. For full-time 


FIGURE G 


Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who have non-standard employment by type of 


non-standard employment, Canada, 1989 


Own-account self-employed 
Temporary employment(1) 
Part-time employment 
Multiple jobs 


Part-year employment 7% 


All non-standard employment(2) 


0 10 


(1) Self-employed have been excluded. 


(2) Any of own-account self-employed, temporary work, part-time 


work, part-year work or multiple-job holding. 


workers, the holding of a second part-time or part-year 
job does not necessarily suggest employment insecurity. 
However, some workers might be holding several part- 
time jobs in order to make an adequate income. In 
this case, multiple-job holding would be a response to 
a precarious or insecure employment situation which 
would already be registered (as a part-time job) in our 
operational definition of non-standard work. Going one 
step further, one might also argue that own-account self- 
employment should be removed from the definition 
since it too does not necessarily signify employment 
insecurity. If this reduced definition of non-standard 
work is used, then 22% (2.8 million) of working 
Canadians reported either part-time, part-year or 
temporary work (Table 11, Definition 2). 


Whichever definition is used, young workers are over- 
represented in non-standard work (Table 11). Within 
each age category, women are more likely to report 
some form of non-standard employment. Removal of 


% 
20 30 40 


General Social Survey, 1989 


self-employment from the operational definition 
(Table 11, Definition 2) reveals more clearly the gender 
difference in risk of non-standard employment. It also 
highlights more clearly the extent to which the oldest 
employed men, compared to those aged 35 to 54, are 
in non-standard employment relationships, and at risk 
of becoming marginal labour force participants.'*’° 


If the broader five-component definition is used, 
agriculture is at the top of the list of industries prone 
to non-standard employment. The three-component 
definition places agriculture back in the “normal” 
industry category, but other rankings are not disturbed 
(Figure H). The two lower-tier service industries, retail 
trade and other consumer services, exhibit the highest 
rates of non-standard employment, with 35% and 39% 
of their employees, respectively, in either part-time, 
part-year or temporary jobs. One of the upper-tier 
service sectors (education, health and welfare) also 
contains a large proportion of workers in non-standard 


FIGURE H 


Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who have non-standard employment 


by industry, Canada, 1989 
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employment relationships (29%), as does construction 
(25%), a traditional blue-collar goods-producing 
industry. 


3.4 DISCUSSION 


Alternatives to the traditional employment relationship 
(a full-year, full-time, permanent paid job) appear to 
be increasing with the shift to a service-dominated 
economy, in Canada, as well as in other western 
industrialized countries.'*'* To the extent that such non- 
standard forms of work are becoming more common, 
employment (and hence, financial) insecurity for labour 
force participants may be increasing. 


Almost one million (858,000) Canadians, 7% of all 
employed aged 15 to 64 report that they are self- 
employed but without any employees. Another 7% are 
self-employed and also employ others.  Self- 
employment has increased in Canada during the past 
15 years. In 1975, 11% of Canadian workers (aged 15 
and over) were either employers or in the own-account 
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self-employed category. The increase to 14% by 1987 
is significant, but the number of employers has grown 
somewhat more quickly than the number of own-account 
self-employed.'? By 1989, the growth in self- 
employment appeared to have stalled, with a very small 
decrease in the proportion of self-employment registered 
in the first half of the year.2° Thus, own-account self- 
employment should be recognized, but not over- 
emphasized, in discussions of a trend towards more non- 
standard employment. 


Own-account self-employment is concentrated within a 
few industries in both the goods-producing and service 
sectors. It is higher than average in the expanding 
lower-tier service industries (retail trade and other 
consumer services). But it is most common in 
agriculture (family farms), and the construction industry 
(independent contractors). Hence, while some observers 
portray non-standard work as a recent employment 
innovation, it is important to remember that one type 
of non-standard work, own-account self-employment, 
has always been prevalent in certain Canadian industries. 


Temporary jobs (positions with a specific end date) are 
held by 799,000 Canadian workers (8% of those who 
are not self-employed or employers). Studies which 
appear to use a similar definition of temporary 
employment provide estimates of around 5% in France, 
about 6% to 7% in Britain, above 8% in West Germany, 
above 10% in Japan, and in excess of 12% in 
Denmark.?!*3 Most of these estimates are from the mid- 
1980s, but presumably still reflect the current situation 
in these countries. Thus, with about 8% of all 
employees in temporary jobs, Canada does not appear 
to exhibit an unusually high or low level of temporary 
work. Since these other studies concur that temporary 
work has been slowly increasing, the same probably 
also applies to Canada.” 


In Canada, temporary jobs are most common in the 
construction industry, followed by the consumer 
services. In this respect, the distribution of temporary 
work resembles that of own-account self-employment. 
However, an above average rate of temporary work is 
also observed in the non-market upper-level service 
sector of education, health and welfare. In fact, since 
the education, health and welfare sector employs more 
Canadians than any other of the broad industrial sectors 
considered in this report, the largest number of 
temporary workers (184,000) are found here. Another 
136,000 work in the (other) consumer services, and 
69,000 are employed in the construction industry. 


The large number of temporary workers in the non- 
market upper-tier services can be traced to the growing 
reliance on limited-term contract personnel in 
government departments, educational institutions, and 
health care organizations.* In some cases, youth 
employment and training funds allow the hiring of 
students and other young workers, but for only a limited 
period of time. In other situations, permanent positions 
have been cut to satisfy demands for a reduction in the 
public service, and have been replaced by short-term 
contract positions. In both cases, these types of jobs 
exhibit precisely the employment insecurity implied by 
the term “temporary worker”. 


Today, part-time jobs account for 15% of all 
employment in Canada. The growth in part-time 
employment, since the 1960s, has been well 
documented. Between 1975 and 1990, full-time 
employment in Canada increased by 30%, compared 
with an almost 50% increase for part-time 
employment.”*?’ But this trend (to a higher proportion 
of part-time jobs) appears to have slowed in the last 
few years. In 1981, prior to the recession, 13.5% of 
all employed Canadians (aged 15 and over) were in 
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part-time jobs. This figure rose to 15.4% by 1983, and 
has shifted only marginally since then. In 1989, the 
absolute increase in the number of part-time jobs (6,000 
in total) was smaller than in any year since the 
beginning of the decade.* Nevertheless, part-time work 
clearly remains the most common form of non-standard 
work, and estimates of its extent are probably somewhat 
lower than they should be.” 


Young workers and women are most likely to be in 
part-time jobs. For many part-time workers, particularly 
students and some young parents, a shorter work week 
is a satisfactory arrangement in terms of time demands. 
But it is also clear that much of the growth in part- 
time work has been instigated by employers seeking 
ways to reduce labour costs.” Nevertheless, involuntary 
part-time employment has declined somewhat since the 
middle of the decade. It could be concluded that 
concerns about the extent of part-time work in the 
Canadian labour market are overstated. However, even 
if a majority of part-time workers state that they are in 
such jobs for educational, personal or family reasons, 
it remains critically important to ask about the quality 
of these jobs. 


The own-account self-employed are somewhat more 
likely to be working part-time, while four out of ten 
temporary workers are in part-time positions. Thus, 
these alternative forms of non-standard employment tend 
to overlap. But unlike own-account self-employment 
and temporary work, which are observed in specific 
locations within both the goods-producing and the 
service sectors, part-time work is largely restricted to 
the service industries. It is particularly concentrated 
within the lower-tier services, but has also become quite 
common in the upper-tier education, health and welfare 
sectors. Consequently, a detailed examination of the 
work rewards received by part-time and other non- 
standard workers, in both the upper- and lower-tier 
services, would be useful. 


Like other forms of non-standard work, multiple-job 
holding has been slowly increasing in Canada. Labour 
Force Survey estimates revealed 212,000 workers with 
more than one job in 1975, compared with 626,000 in 
June of 1990.3! In 1980, 3.1% of all workers held more 
than one job, and by 1988, this had increased to 4.5%.” 
The 1989 GSS estimate, for the currently employed aged 
15 to 64, was slightly higher (5%). A similar trend 
has been observed in the United States where 6.2% of 
all employed persons held more than one job in 1989, 
compared with 4.9% in 1980.*? However, this 
comparison reveals that Canada has not moved quite 
as far in this direction. 


Why do people take a second job? United States data 
reveal that 44% of multiple-job holders have immediate 
financial reasons (meeting regular household payments 
or paying off debts), while about 16% are using the 
second job to save for the future.* Equivalent Canadian 
data are not available, but since multiple job-holders in 
Canada tend to be found in the same socio-demographic 
groups, it is likely that a similar set of motives would 
be found in Canada.* Evidence from the 1989 GSS 
that part-time workers and people employed in the 
lower-tier consumer services are more likely to be 
holding a second job also supports such a conclusion. 


However, since the majority of dual-job holders are 
supplementing a full-time job, and since about one-third 
of multiple-job holders have a professional or 
managerial first job,** one should be cautious about 
assuming that all Canadians with more than one job 
are, in fact, in a precarious financial or employment 
situation. 


Seasonal or part-year work is the fifth type of non- 
standard employment examined in this chapter. In 
1989, a total of 7% (878,000) of employed 15- to 64- 
year-old Canadians reported jobs in which they normally 
work nine or fewer months of the year. There are no 
published earlier estimates of part-year work, using an 
equivalent definition, against which this 1989 estimate 
can be compared.*” Thus, a comment cannot be made 
on an increase or decrease in part-year employment over 
the past decade. 


The 1989 GSS shows that seasonal work is most 
common in the traditional blue-collar industries 
(agriculture, construction, and natural resource-based 
industries), where weather affects working conditions. 
But following the pattern observed for the other forms 
of non-standard work, a higher than average rate of 
seasonal work is also found in the lower-level consumer 
services. Again, weather would be the ultimate cause, 
but in this case, its effect on the accommodation, 
tourism and entertainment industries would explain the 
seasonal nature of employment. 


Young workers are more likely to be in a part-year job 
because of the industries in which they typically work. 
Specifically, many young women and men are employed 
in the lower-tier consumer services, while males, aged 
15 to 24, are also over-represented in the construction 
industry (Table 3). Given that young workers are much 
more likely than older workers to be in part-time jobs 
(Table 8), one would expect to find a considerable 
number of part-time workers in part-year jobs. In fact, 
the 1989 GSS shows that 15% of part-time workers are 
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in seasonal jobs, compared with about 6% of full-time 
workers.* 


As this last example shows, there is a considerable 
amount of overlap among the various forms of non- 
standard work. Taking this into account, there are 3.8 
million Canadians (31% of employed 15- to 64-year- 
olds) in some form of non-standard employment 
relationship. Using a more restrictive definition that 
includes only part-time, part-year and temporary work, 
there are 2.8 million (22%) employed 15- to 64-year- 
old Canadians holding a non-standard job. In short, 
more than one in five Canadian workers aged 15 to 64 
do not hold a traditional full-year, full-time permanent 
job. Young workers are heavily over-represented in 
non-standard jobs, and women are more likely than men 
to be in these marginal positions. There is also evidence 
that, compared to men in the middle-age groups, a larger 
proportion of older males are in non-standard jobs. 


Recent discussions of non-standard work have generally 
concluded that it is increasing. This does appear to be 
the case. A cross-sectional survey, like the 1989 GSS, 
cannot document trends. But comparisons to other 
earlier national surveys do reveal a slow increase in 
various forms of non-standard employment. While the 
growth and extent of non-standard employment are 
clearly noteworthy, the trend should also not be 
exaggerated, particularly since part-time work, the most 
common form of non-standard employment, did not 
really increase (in relative terms) in the second half of 
the 1980s. 


The growth in non-standard employment is clearly part 
of the transition to a service-dominated economy. But 
when speaking about non-standard jobs, one must also 
look beyond the service industries. Some forms of non- 
standard work (own-account self-employment and 
seasonal jobs) have long existed in several of the goods- 
producing industries (e.g. agriculture, natural resource- 
based industries and construction). Thus, to some extent, 
non-standard work might also be seen as a product of 
Canada’s long-standing reliance on the production of 
raw materials for export, or in other words, as a part of 
the staple-based economy.” 


However, the service industries account for about 70% 
of all employment and also contain the majority of non- 
standard jobs. The analyses presented in this chapter 
clearly demonstrate that non-standard employment is 
most extensive in the lower-tier service industries (retail 
trade and consumer services). But even this is an 
incomplete picture, since part-time and temporary work 
have also become more prevalent in the upper-tier 


education, health, and welfare industries. Thus, 
generalizations about the growth and distribution of non- 
standard jobs in a service-based economy must be made 
cautiously. 


Finally, there has been very little research on the quality 
of non-standard jobs. To what extent do they pay less, 
offer fewer benefits, less job security, and fewer career 
opportunities? Do Canadians employed in full-time, full- 
year, permanent paid jobs report a better match between 
their education and the task demands of their job? Are 
non-standard workers any less satisfied with their jobs? 
Are differences in work rewards between standard and 
non-standard jobs as pronounced in the upper-tier as in 
the lower-tier service industries? The next two chapters 
will focus directly on these and related questions, about 
the work rewards available in different industries and 
in standard and non-standard jobs. 
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TABLE 7 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who are employees by main job status, age group and sex 
then industry then size of employer! then membership in a labour union, Canada, 1989 


Total employed Main job status 


population 
Selected characteristics Permanent Temporary Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 10,647 100 9,827 92 799 8 — — 
Male 5,682 100 5,284 93 391 76 — — 
Female 4,965 100 4,543 92 408 8 — — 
15-24 
Both sexes 2,108 100 1,814 86 287 14 —_ — 
Male 1,060 100 909 86 151 14 — — 
Female 1,049 100 906 86 136 13 — — 
25 - 34 
Both sexes 3,309 100 3,082 93 222 Uh — — 
Male 1,778 100 1,666 94 112 6 — — 
Female 1,530 100 1,416 93 110 Us — — 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 2,638 100 2,487 94 149 6 — —_ 
Male 1,418 100 1,366 96 52 4 — — 
Female 1,220 100 1,121 92 98 8 — — 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 1,683 100 1,606 95 73 4 — — 
Male 906 100 875 97 27 3 a= _— 
Female 777 100 731 94 45 6 — — 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 909 100 837 92 67 Tf a —_ 
Male 520 100 468 90 48 9 oe — 
Female 390 100 369 95 — os — _ 
Industry 
All industries 10,647 100 9,827 92 799 8 ms —_ 
Agriculture 75 100 62 83 — — oo ~ 
Natural resource-based 771 100 743 96 28 4 a“ —_ 
Manufacturing 1,659 100 1,582 95 73 4 — — 
Construction 418 100 349 84 69 16 —~ — 
Distributive services 1,145 100 1,095 96 50 4 — — 
Business services 1,099 100 1,047 95 52 5 a — 
Education, health & welfare 1,899 100 1,713 90 184 10 — — 
Public administration 1,114 100 1,023 92 90 8 — ~— 
Retail trade 1,329 100 1,235 93 88 if oe —_— 
Other consumer services 1,032 100 892 86 136 13 —_ _— 
Not stated 104 100 84 81 — — — — 
Size of employer! 
Total 10,647 100 9,827 92 739 8 — — 
Less than 20 2,142 100 1,926 90 212 10 — — 
Between 20 and 99 2,083 100 1,929 93 154 7 — — 
Between 100 and 499 1,788 100 1,650 92 137 8 —_— — 
500 or more 4,489 100 4,214 94 274 6 — ood 
Not stated 145 100 108 74 —_ — — _ 
Union member 
Total 10,647 100 9,827 92 799 8 — ~— 
Yes 3,324 100 3,102 93 221 7 — _ 
No 7,244 100 6,670 92 570 8 _ _ 
Not stated 79 100 55 70 — — _ 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Based on number of employees. 
Population does not include either the self-employed or employers. 
That is, employees having a job without a specific end date. 
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TABLE 8 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by type of employment, age group and sex then industry 
then size of employer! then membership in a labour union then employment status, Canada, 1989 


Total employed 


population Type of employment 
Selected characteristics Fuli-time Part-time2 Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 12,468 100 10,525 84 1,905 15 38 _ 
Male 6,933 100 6,412 92 505 7 —_ —_ 
Female §,535 100 4,113 74 1,400 25 os — 
15 - 24 
Both sexes 2,242 100 1,449 65 789 35 — — 
Male 1,151 100 796 69 352 31 —_ a 
Female 1,091 100 653 60 437 40 a — 
25 - 34 
Both sexes 3,711 100 3,302 89 404 11 — —_— 
Male 2,057 100 1,982 96 72 4 — _ 
Female 1,654 100 1,319 80 332 20 — _ 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 3,232 100 2,869 89 350 11 -- — 
Male 1,805 100 1,779 99 _ — _ _ 
Female 1,427 100 1,089 76 327 23 a — 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 2,089 100 1,866 89 215 10 —_ — 
Male 1,183 100 1,157 98 —_ — _ — 
Female 906 100 709 78 193 21 — — 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 1,193 100 1,039 87 147 12 — — 
Male 736 100 697 95 36 5 = — 
Female 457 100 342 75 Ua, 24 — — 
Industry 
All industries 12,468 100 10,525 84 1,905 15 38 — 
Agriculture 278 100 256 92 — _ — _ 
Natural resource-based 818 100 796 97 —_— — — — 
Manufacturing 1,779 100 1,708 96 71 4 —_ — 
Construction 626 100 590 94 35 6 me — 
Distributive services 1,326 100 1,235 93 89 7 a —_— 
Business services 1,337 100 1,202 90 135 10 — — 
Education, health & welfare 2,050 100 1,560 76 484 24 — — 
Public administration 1,124 100 1,050 93 74 7 _ — 
Retail trade 1,628 100 1,108 68 515 32 — — 
Other consumer services 1,337 100 912 68 424 32 _ — 
Not stated 165 100 108 66 44 27 — — 
Size of employer! 
Total 12,468 100 10,525 84 1,905 15 38 — 
Less than 20 3,709 100 2,957 80 729 20 — we 
Between 20 and 99 2,223 100 1,907 86 316 14 — —_ 
Between 100 and 499 1,836 100 1,634 89 202 11 — _ 
500 or more 4,536 100 3,911 86 618 14 a — 
Not stated 163 100 115 71 39 24 —_ — 
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TABLE 8 

Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by type of employment, age group and sex then industry 
then size of employer! then membership in a labour union then employment status, Canada, 1989 — 
concluded 


Total employed 


population Type of employment 
Selected characteristics Full-time Part-time2 Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Union member 
Total 12,468 100 10,525 84 1,905 15 38 —_ 
Yes 3,408 100 3,098 91 302 9 _ — 
No 8,952 100 7,338 82 1,588 18 —_— — 
Not stated 108 100 88 81 — _— —— — 
Employment status 
Total 12,468 100 10,525 84 1,905 15 38 — 
Employee 10,647 100 8,967 84 1,671 16 — — 
Self-employed 858 100 672 78 174 20 — — 
Employer 900 100 852 95 41 5 —_— —_ 
Not stated 63 100 34 54 — _ — — 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Based on number of employees. 
Those working a total of fewer than 30 hours per week in one or more jobs. 
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TABLE 9 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by number of jobs held, age group and sex then industry 
then employment status then type of employment, Canada, 1989 


se Ca i Respondent with one or more jobs 


population 
Selected characteristics One job Two or more jobs Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 12,468 100 11,822 95 635 5 — —_ 
Male 6,933 100 6,597 95 333 5 —_ — 
Female §,535 100 §,225 O44 302 5 — “ 
15 - 24 
Both sexes 2,242 100 2,125 95 114 5 — —_ 
Male 1,151 100 1,100 96 48 4 — — 
Female 1,091 100 1,025 94 66 6 oa — 
25 - 34 
Both sexes 3,711 100 3,509 95 202 5 — — 
Male 2,057 100 1,953 95 104 5 — — 
Female 1,654 100 1,556 94 98 6 — 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 3,232 100 3,049 94 176 5 ~— _ 
Male 1,805 100 1,719 95 86 5 — —_ 
Female 1,427 100 1,330 93 89 6 — — 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 2,089 100 1,990 95 99 ‘S) — — 
Male 1,183 100 1,110 94 73 6 — —_ 
Female 906 100 880 97 26 3 — — 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 1,193 100 1,149 96 44 4 — — 
Male 736 100 715 97 _ — _ _ 
Female 457 100 434 95 _— _ <= _ 
Industry 
All industries 12,468 100 11,822 95 635 5 —_ — 
Agriculture 278 100 265 95 _ _ _ _ 
Natural resource-based 818 100 804 98 —_ _ _ —_ 
Manufacturing 1,779 100 1,690 95 88 5 — —_ 
Construction 626 100 614 98 — — a — 
Distributive services 1,326 100 1,273 96 54 4 — ~~ 
Business services SEY/ 100 1,260 94 78 6 — — 
Education, health & welfare 2,050 100 1,906 93 143 7 -— _- 
Public administration 1,124 100 1,083 96 41 4 — — 
Retail trade 1,628 100 1,569 96 59 4 — — 
Other consumer services Wc ¥é 100 1,207 90 130 10 — — 
Not stated 165 100 152 92 —_ _ — —_— 
Employment status 
Total 12,468 100 11,822 95 635 5 —_ _ 
Employee 10,647 100 10,119 95 528 5 — _ 
Self-employed 858 100 793 92 65 8 — —_ 
Employer 900 100 860 95 41 5 _ — 
Not stated 63 100 50 79 —_ — — — 
Type of employment 
Total 12,468 100 11,822 95 635 5 — — 
Full-time 10,525 100 10,010 95 514 5 — — 
Part-time! 1,905 100 1,784 94 121 6 — _ 
Not stated 38 100 27 72 — — a —_ 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Those working a total of fewer than 30 hours per week in one or more jobs. 
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TABLE 10 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by number of months worked at main job, age group and 
sex then industry then employment status then type of employment, Canada, 1989 


Total employed Number of months worked at main job 


population 
Selected characteristics Part-year work1 Full-year work Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 12,468 100 878 7 11,458 92 132 1 
Male 6,933 100 510 7 6,349 92 74 1 
Female 5,535 100 368 7 5,109 92 58 1 
15-24 
Both sexes 2,242 100 267 12 1,925 86 49 2 
Male 1,051 100 164 14 958 83 29 3 
Female 1,091 100 103 9 967 89 — — 
25 - 34 
Both sexes 3,740 100 208 6 3,458 93 46 1 
Male 2,057 100 113 5 1,922 93 — — 
Female 1,654 100 95 6 1,535 93 — — 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 3,232 100 185 6 3,026 94 — —_ 
Male 1,805 100 95 5 1,699 94 — —_ 
Female 1,427 100 90 6 1,327 93 — — 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 2,089 100 135 6 1,948 93 — — 
Male 1,183 100 72 6 1,105 93 — — 
Female 906 100 63 if 843 93 — — 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 1,193 100 84 rf 1,100 92 — — 
Male 736 100 67 9 664 90 — — 
Female 457 100 —_ — 436 96 — — 
Industry 
All industries 12,468 100 878 7 11,458 92 132 1 
Agriculture 278 100 34 12 241 87 we —_ 
Natural resource-based 818 100 97 12 709 87 — _— 
Manufacturing 1,779 100 103 6 1,665 94 _ —_ 
Construction 626 100 107 17 517 83 — _ 
Distributive services 1,326 100 88 7 1,229 93 — — 
Business services eos 100 48 4 1,277 96 —_ — 
Education, health & welfare 2,050 100 127 6 1,913 93 — —_ 
Public administration 1,124 100 66 6 1,057 94 —_ — 
‘Retail trade 1,628 100 68 4 1,520 93 40 2 
Other consumer services 1,337 100 122 & 1,187 89 28 2 
Not stated 165 100 —_ — 145 88 — _ 
Employment status 
Total 12,468 100 878 7 11,458 92 132 1 
Employee 10,647 100 756 7 9,779 92 112 1 
Self-employed 858 100 86 10 756 88 _ — 
Employer 900 100 31 3 866 96 —_ _ 
Not stated 63 100 — _ 57 90 — _ 
Type of employment 
Total 12,468 100 878 7 11,458 92 132 1 
Full-time 10,525 100 590 6 9,867 94 67 1 
Part-time2 1,905 100 284 15 1,563 82 58 3 
Not stated 38 100 — _ 28 73 — —_ 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Part-year work is defined as nine or fewer months (includes vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs 
and maternity leave). 
Those working a total of fewer than 30 hours per week in one or more jobs. 
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TABLE 11 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by non-standard employment, age group and sex then 
industry, Canada, 1989 


iiotalenpio ed Non-standard employment . 


population 
Selected characteristics Definition 11 Definition 22 
No. No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 12,468 3,811 31 2,794 22 
Male 6,933 1,749 25 1,083 16 
Female §,535 2,063 37 1,710 31 
15 - 24 
Both sexes 2,242 1,080 48 991 44 
Male IK 522 45 468 41 
Female 1,091 §59 51 523 48 
25 - 34 
Both sexes 3,711 954 26 670 18 
Male 2,057 437 21 258 13 
Female 1,654 516 31 412 25 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 3,232 861 27 548 17 
Male 1,805 339 19 141 8 
Female 1,427 522 37 407 29 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 2,089 563 27 330 16 
Male 1,183 266 22 96 8 
Female 906 298 33 234 26 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 1,193 354 30 255 21 
Male 736 185 25 120 16 
Female 457 168 eY/ 135 30 
Industry 
All industries 12,468 3,811 31 2,794 22 
Agriculture 278 169 61 49 18 
Natural resource-based 818 150 18 130 16 
Manufacturing 1,779 286 16 185 10 
Construction 626 219 35 159 25 
Distributive services 1,326 300 23 194 15 
Business services 1,337 327 24 177 13 
Education, health & welfare 2,050 747 36 597 29 
Public administration 1,124 199 18 161 14 
Retail trade 1,628 677 42 575 35 
Other consumer services 1,337 673 50 518 39 
Not stated 165 64 39 48 29 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Any of own-account self-employment, temporary work, part-time work, 
part-year work or multiple-job holding. 
2 Any of part-time, part-year or temporary work. 


CHAPTER 4 


EXTRINSIC WORK REWARDS 


The two previous chapters have demonstrated the diversity of employment locations and 
relationships within the service industries. Chapter 4 begins to examine assumptions about 
the quality of employment in a service economy by focusing on extrinsic (material) work 
rewards. The first set of analyses compares individual incomes across industries as well as 
in standard and non-standard jobs. Occupational differences, union membership patterns and 
seniority are also brought into the picture as explanatory variables. The discussion then 
shifts to the distribution of a number of fringe benefits. The third set of findings highlight 
differences in career opportunities and job security. 
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4.1 HIGHLIGHTS 


@ The average 1988 personal income of 8.6 million 
currently (in the same job with the same employer) 
employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians was $27,199. 
The female/male income ratio of .61 largely reflected 
the over-representation of women in lower-paying, 
often part-time jobs, in clerical, sales and service 
occupations. 


@ Personal 1988 incomes in the lower-tier service 
industries were much lower than in the goods- 
producing and upper-tier service industries. The ratio 
of clerical, sales and service incomes to managerial 
and professional incomes was also lower in retail 
trade and other consumer services. 


@ Part-time workers reported personal 1988 incomes 
about one-third the size of those reported by full- 
time workers. A similar pattern was observed in 
comparisons of Canadians employed in standard and 
non-standard jobs. 


e Seniority (length of time in a job) had a strong 
positive effect on personal income, but workers in 
the lower-tier services must remain longer with an 
employer before seniority translates into higher 
incomes. 


e Almost two-thirds of employed 15- to 64-year-old 
Canadians reported having medical insurance, just 
over half had a dental plan and an employer-paid 
pension plan, while four out of ten stated that their 
employer provides paid maternity leave. Employees 
in large work organizations and union members were 
more likely to receive these fringe benefits, but the 
differences between those in standard and non- 
standard jobs were much larger. 


e Fringe benefits were less common in the lower-tier 
service industries, as well as in agriculture and 
construction. Within each industry, workers in non- 
standard jobs were less likely to receive fringe 
benefits. 


© One-third of employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians 
had received a promotion in the past five years, but 
over half evaluated their career development and 
promotion opportunities positively. The distribution 
of promotion opportunities did not completely 
parallel that of pay and benefits. While the lower- 
tier services offered fewer promotion opportunities, 
they were not that far below average. However, nor 
standard workers clearly received fewer promotions. 


e Less than 10% of currently employed Canadians 
expected to lose their job within a year. Fears of 
job loss were higher among non-standard workers, 
but as one would expect, mainly among part-year 
and temporary employees. The highest expectation 
of job loss (56%) was observed among non-standard 
workers in the construction industry. But distinct 
pockets of non-standard workers concerned about 
losing their job were also observed in other sectors 
such as public administration. 


4.2 METHODS 


Pay (including self-employed income) is the most 
concrete of all extrinsic job rewards, so this chapter 
begins with a detailed analysis of the individual incomes 
of employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians. If the main 
concern was with standard of living, an analysis of 
household incomes would be more appropriate, given 
the extent to which two-earner households have become 
the norm in Canada. However, the central question 
addressed in this report has to do with the quality of 
jobs (which, in turn, affects the standard of living). 
Hence, the following analyses focus on individual 
incomes. 


Fringe benefits are a form of indirect income provided 
by an employer and, on average, add another third to 
the pay received for regular hours worked.' Thus, the 
second section of the chapter examines the distribution 
of four different fringe benefits. The third section 
focuses on promotions received, perceptions of 
promotion and career development opportunities, and 
self-reports of job security. The rationale for including 
these variables in this discussion of extrinsic work 
rewards is quite simple: promotions generally mean 
higher pay (and perhaps also greater intrinsic work 
rewards), while job security, to a large extent, equals 
income security. 


A significant number of GSS respondents (19%) did 
not answer the question about income. While this is a 
problem encountered in almost all surveys, and one that 
must be taken into account when interpreting the results, 
there are several additional reasons why the 1989 GSS 
is not an ideal vehicle for studying patterns of income 
distribution within the Canadian labour force. First, 
employed GSS respondents were not asked how much 
they were being paid in their current job but, instead, 
“What is your best estimate of your total personal 
income in 1988 from all sources?”. Assuming that pay 
would form the largest part of total 1988 income, the 
following analyses use this variable, even though wage 
and salary income cannot be separated from other types 


of income, such as, government transfer payments and 
investment income. 


Second, reported incomes were capped at $60,000 in 


the GSS microdata set. Consequently, average incomes . 


are somewhat lower than they would be if the original 
raw data had been examined. Third, in order to match 
current (early 1989) employment characteristics with 
1988 personal income, the analysis must be restricted 
to those who were still in the same job they had held 
(for the longest period of time) in 1988, and who were 
still with the same employer. But while this particular 
income measure may not be ideal,’ it is the only one 
available, and it will allow for general comparisons to 
be made across industries and employment statuses. 
Because of non-response on the income question and 
restrictions on the sample, the population for the 
following analyses is reduced to 8.6 million currently 
employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians. 


A simple check list was used to enquire about fringe 
benefits received. All currently employed respondents 
were asked whether their business/company provided 
them with: a) a pension plan; b) medical insurance; 
and c) a dental plan. In addition, they were asked 
whether their business/company provided paid maternity 
leave for employees. 


Career opportunities, as indexed by promotions, were 
measured with the question: “In the last five years (or 
since the respondent started with the company, if less 
than five years), how many times have you received a 
promotion from your current business/company?” 
Because the answers were highly skewed (66% of the 
currently employed reported no promotions), they were 
combined into a binary variable which distinguished 
between those who had received no promotions and 
those reporting one or more promotions. 


A second indicator of career opportunities used 
responses to the statement “Your chances for promotion 
and career development are good”, a variation on an 
item included in the 1973 National Job Satisfaction 
Survey.’ Answers of “strongly agree” and “agree 
somewhat” (26% and 31%, respectively, of all currently 
employed, excluding employers and the own-account 
self-employed) were combined to create a binary 
measure which distinguished those who agreed with this 
job evaluation statement from those who did not. 


A self-assessment of job security completes the set of 
dependent variables used in this chapter on extrinsic 
job rewards. Respondents could answer “yes” or “no” 
to the question: “Do you think it is likely that you will 
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lose your job or be laid off in the next year?”. Analyses 
of perceived job security, as well as the two career 
opportunity measures, are restricted to paid employees 
(employers and the own-account self-employed are 
excluded). 


Along with industry, occupation, size of work 
organization, union membership, standard and non- 
standard work, seniority is introduced as an independent 
variable in this chapter because of its potential effect 
on income differences. Respondents were asked “In 
what year did you start working for this business/ 
company?”. Their answers, subtracted from 1989, are 
used as a measure of seniority. 


4.3 RESULTS 


4.3.1 Pay 


Excluding those who did not report their income, 12% 
of currently employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians 
(who were still in the same job with the same employer 
as in 1988) had a personal 1988 income of less than 
$10,000 (Table 12). Almost as many (11%) placed 
themselves in each of the two highest income categories 
($40,000 to $49,999; $50,000 to $60,000). The average 
1988 income for this subset of 8.6 million was $27,199. 


Women reported lower incomes, with 19% in the bottom 
category (less than $10,000) compared with only 6% 
of currently employed males. And while 34% of men 
had 1988 personal incomes of $40,000 to $60,000, only 
8% of women were in the upper-income brackets. The 
average incomes (across all age groups) of $19,817 for 
women and $32,711 for men translate into a female/ 
male income ratio of .61. This is a fairly typical finding 
and reflects both the much higher proportion of women 
in part-time jobs (Chapter 3), and the higher proportion 
of women in lower-paying clerical, sales and service 
occupations (Chapter 2).4 


Table 12 reveals the lowest incomes, for both sexes, 
among the youngest workers. These would include 
students (many of whom are employed part-time) and 
non-students at an early stage in their career. The ratio 
of female to male incomes is .67 for the two youngest 
cohorts, but only .58 for the three older groups. Figure I 
plots the average 1988 personal incomes of women and 
men across age categories, and reveals that the lower 
ratio for the older cohorts is due to the earlier levelling 
off of female incomes. This would suggest that men 
are more likely to find employment in positions which 
allow upward career mobility with accompanying pay 
increases.° 
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FIGURE | 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who had the same employer in 1989 as they had 
for the longest time during 1988, performed the same job and stated a personal income for 


1988 by personal 1988 income, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 
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Average incomes across industries are presented in 
Table 13. Within the goods-producing industries, the 
average income in manufacturing ($27,414) is 
considerably lower than the averages in natural resource- 
based industries and construction. As for the service 
sectors, there is a very clear difference between average 
incomes in the upper- and lower-tier service industries. 
Canadians employed in retail trade ($17,931) and in 
consumer services ($16,702) are paid substantially less 
than those working in the other four service sectors, 
where average 1988 personal incomes range from 
$27,538 in the education, health and welfare industries 
to $32,741 in public administration. 


Union membership patterns contribute to this inter- 
industry variation in income, but only to a small extent, 
since the average 1988 personal income for 2.6 million 
union members ($29,863) was not that much higher than 
the average ($26,022) for the 5.9 million employed 
Canadians who did not belong to a union (table not 
shown). The extent of part-time work is a much more 
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General Social Survey, 1989 


important factor. The 7.4 million Canadians employed 
full-time had an average 1988 personal income of 
$29,906, compared with $10,576 for 1.2 million part- 
time workers. Given the centrality of part-time work 
to the definition of non-standard employment, the same 
pattern is found when comparing the 1988 incomes of 
those in standard jobs ($30,370; 7.0 million workers), 
and those in non-standard employment relationships 
($13,166; 1.6 million) (table not shown). 


Within each industry, managers and professionals report 
higher incomes than those in clerical, sales and service 
or blue-collar jobs (Table 13). These differences clearly 
reflect the influence of education on pay, since higher 
educational credentials are generally required for 
managerial and professional positions. The manufacturing 
sector is the only one, where blue-collar workers report 
average incomes below those of clerical, sales or service 
workers. For example, the image of well-paid blue-collar 
workers in the automobile industry may not be an 
accurate picture of the typical manufacturing sector 


employee. Many are also employed in smaller 
establishments (Text Table B) where pay rates may not 
be as high. But with the exception of manufacturing, 
clerical, sales and service workers in other industries 
report lower average incomes than those in blue-collar 
jobs. 


The ratio of average clerical, sales and service incomes 
to average managerial and professional incomes varies 
considerably across the 10 industrial categories 
displayed in Table 13. Part-time work patterns probably 
help account for some of the variation, with this ratio 
ranging from .57 in both the distributive services and 
education, health and welfare sector, to .79 in public 
administration. However, it is noteworthy that the 
lowest ratios are observed in the two lower-tier service 
sectors, .52 in retail trade and .45 in other consumer 
services. It is in these sectors where part-time work is 
most common and unions are largely absent. In short, 
average 1988 personal incomes are very much lower in 
the lower-tier services. And within these industries, 
the income gap between those at the bottom and the 
top of the occupational hierarchy is also (relatively) 
larger than in other sectors. 


Seniority, an important predictor of pay, is strongly 
related to age. Virtually no employed Canadians under 
age 25 reported 10 or more years with their current 
employer, compared with 17% of those aged 25 to 34, 
and 43%, 57%, and 66% of those in the next (10 year) 
age categories, respectively (table not shown). On 
average, men have more job seniority. Over one-third 
(38%) had been with their current employer for over 
10 years compared with 25% of employed 15- to 64- 
year-old women. As other studies have demonstrated, 
women more often interrupt their careers to raise 
children.° 


However, the job seniority of women and young workers 
may also be lower because of the nature of employment 
in the industries where they typically are employed. 
Retail businesses and restaurants, for example, tend to 
have a shorter average life span than do work 
organizations in the public sector. In addition, employee 
turnover is probably higher in the lower-tier services. 
Furthermore, the presence of unions which attempt to 
protect the jobs of their members suggests that less 
unionized sectors might also reflect lower average levels 
of individual job seniority. 


Figure J compares industrial sectors on the basis of the 
proportion of workers who had been with their current 
employer for 10 or more years. The two lower-tier 
service sectors, along with business services, contain 
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the fewest long-term employees. Only 21% of those 
working in business services, 23% of retail trade 
workers, and 17% of Canadians employed in other 
consumer services reported 10 or more years with their 
current employer. Alternatively, more than a third of 
those working in natural resource-based industries, 
distributive services, and in the two non-market upper- 
tier service sectors had been with their employer for a 
decade or more. Agriculture, with its high level of 
self-employment, revealed the highest rate (60%) of 
long-term employment. 


Across all industries, seniority has a strong, positive 
linear effect on personal income (Table 14). Those 
who had been with their current business/company for 
one year or less reported an average 1988 income of 
only $16,834. Incomes increase across each of the other 
five categories of the independent variable, ending in 
an average 1988 personal income of $36,659 for the 
group with 16 or more years of seniority. 


But since incomes, on average, are much lower in 
sectors where seniority is low (Table 13; Figure J), it 
is unclear which of the two -- industrial sector or 
seniority -- is most responsible for variations in personal 
income. Examination of the effects of seniority on 
income, within four of the ten large industrial sectors, 
reveals that both sector and length of time with a work 
organization play a part in income determination 
(Table 14). In manufacturing (as in the other goods- 
producing industries not examined in Table 14), there 
is a clear linear relationship between income and 
seniority. Average 1988 personal incomes increase 
systematically across the six seniority categories. Much 
the same pattern is observed in public administration 
(and also in the other upper-tier services). 


But the pattern is somewhat different in the two lower- 
tier services. Retail trade shows a much less smooth 
progression of average incomes across seniority groups 
(Table 14). Very short-term workers (one year or less) 
have average 1988 personal incomes of just under 
$10,000. Average incomes increase to almost $16,000 
for the next category (two or three years), remain much 
the same (around $20,000) for the next three seniority 
groups, and finally, jumps to $30,274 for the longest 
term group. 


In other consumer services, there is no evidence of 
seniority affecting income in the first two categories, 
and the income plateau in the middle seniority groups 
is not as obvious. However, there is also a marked 
jump in average 1988 personal income between the 
fourth (7 to 10 years) and the fifth/sixth categories 


FIGURE J 
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Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who have had the same employer for 10 or more 


years by industry, Canada, 1989 
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(11 years or more). It appears that, in the lower-level 
services, unless workers remain with their work 
organization for a considerable length of time, seniority 
does not translate into the types of incomes received in 
the upper-tier services and the goods-producing sectors. 


There are several plausible interpretations of these 
patterns which could be tested with more detailed 
analyses. For example, in retail trade, short-term 
workers may largely be students working part-time, 
while middle-term workers might more often be women 
in relatively low-paying, full-time or part-time jobs. 
Managers in large retail organizations and owners in 
smaller enterprises, more likely to be men in both cases, 
probably represent most of those in the better paid, 
longest seniority category. 


4.3.2 Benefits 


As noted earlier, fringe benefits indirectly add about 
one-third to the pay received by Canadian workers.’ 
Certain benefits are required by law (e.g. paid statutory 
holidays and employer contributions for unemployment 
insurance and to the Canada or Quebec Pension Plans), 
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but others may or may not be provided by employers. 
Paid holidays and vacations make up the largest part of 
this indirect income, along with employer contributions 
to pension plans, and these clearly vary across industries 
and occupational groups. In addition, access to medical 
and dental plans, paid maternity leave and other benefits 
are far from universal in the Canadian labour market. 


Almost two-thirds (63%) of employed 15- to 64-year- 
old Canadians have employer-paid medical insurance 
(Figure K). Over half (53%) have a dental plan at 
work, and almost the same proportion (52%) report an 
employer-sponsored pension plan. This GSS estimate 
for company pension plans may be somewhat high, since 
some people might confuse such plans with the Canada 
or Quebec Pension Plans.* However, even if this is an 
over-estimate, the GSS data can still provide useful 
comparisons across industries, occupations, and 
employment relationships. 


Table 15 shows that men are more likely to receive 
each of these three benefits, and suggests that the same 
pattern may be found that was observed earlier for 
income, that is, fewer extrinsic rewards in sectors where 


FIGURE K 
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Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by type of benefits received, Canada, 1989 
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more women are employed. However, a different 
pattern exists for paid maternity leave. Only 41% of 
Canadian workers state that this benefit is provided in 
their work organization, while almost one in four (i.e. 
24%, which includes 1% not stated) do not know 
(Figure K). 


Women are more likely to report that their employer 
provides paid maternity leave. Alternatively, men are 
more often unaware if this benefit is available (29% 
compared with 17% of women, table not shown). This 
suggests that the higher percentage of women reporting 
paid maternity leave is due, at least in part, to women 
being more knowledgeable about a benefit that would 
affect them more directly. But it may also be that the 
provision of paid maternity leave is more common in 
some of the industrial sectors where more women are 
employed. 
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Younger workers are less likely to report receiving each 
of these four fringe benefits (Table 15). This age 
difference is probably a reflection of the industrial 
sectors (the lower-tier services) where young workers 
tend to be employed, and of the high degree of part- 
time work among youth. However, it is also apparent 
that, within each age category, the same gender 
differences are found as in the total sample. In brief, 
controlling on age, men are more likely to receive 
medical insurance, a dental plan and a company pension 
plan as part of their fringe benefits package. Women 
are more likely to report that paid maternity leave is 
available in their work organization.’ 


Larger work organizations are more likely to provide 
each of these fringe benefits for their employees. 
Table 16 reveals a consistent linear increase across 
work organization size categories in the proportion of 


workers receiving these benefits. Larger firms can 
probably better afford more extensive benefit packages. 
In addition, they may offer these benefits in order to 
reduce employee turnover and the costs of training new 
workers. Since benefits are a large part of the 
bargaining package negotiated by unions, the much 
larger proportion of union members receiving each 
benefit (Table 16) is also what one would expect. 


One of the most frequently heard criticisms of part- 
time work is the absence of fringe benefits. Table 16 
demonstrates that some part-time workers do receive 
each of the four benefits examined in this study, but 
that the difference between full-time and part-time 
workers in receipt of benefits is much larger than any 
of the differences noted above. Only 26% (498,000) 
of part-time workers report an employer-sponsored 
medical insurance, and even fewer have access to a 
dental plan, a pension plan and paid maternity leave. 
Similar results are observed when comparing Canadians 
in standard and non-standard employment relationships 
(Figure L). 


FIGURE L 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who receive benefits by type of benefits received and 
type of work, Canada, 1989 
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Finally, Table 16 shows that the own-account self- 
employed (who are not included in the more restricted 
definition of non-standard work) are least likely to have 
fringe benefits. While 13% (114,000) report paid 


medical insurance, only a very small number have 


organized their self-employment in such a way as to 
have access to the other three benefits. Those who 
employ others are also less likely than employees to 
report fringe benefits. The employer group includes a 
sizeable number of individuals with only a few 
employees (who would themselves probably not be 
receiving these benefits). 


Analyses in previous chapters have shown how these 
various explanatory factors (age, sex, size of work 
organization, union membership, part-time and non- 
standard work) are related to industrial location. 
Consequently, industry differences in access to fringe 
benefits (Table 17) should be expected. Considering 
the goods-producing industries first, there are relatively 
few fringe benefits in agriculture where self-employment 
is very common. Individuals employed in the 
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construction industry, with its relatively high incidence 
of non-standard work (Table 11), are also less likely to 
receive each of these benefits, particularly paid 
maternity leave. But, with the exception of maternity 
leave, natural resource-based industries and 
manufacturing, where large unionized firms are more 
common, are above average in the provision of benefits. 
For example, 79% (650,000) of those working in natural 
resource-based industries, and 78% (1,389,000) of those 
in manufacturing, report company sponsored medical 
insurance. 


Turning to the service industries, the largely non- 
unionized business services are found to be about 
average in the provision of fringe benefits (Table 17). 
However, distributive services, health, education and 
welfare, and public administration are well above 
average in terms of employee access to medical, dental 
and pension plans, as well as maternity leave.'° These 
industries are more likely to contain large work 
organizations with unionized employees. Public 
administration, with the highest proportion of union 
members (Table 6), and where part-time work and other 
non-standard employment relationships are relatively 
rare (Tables 8 and 11), is the sector with the largest 
proportion of workers receiving each of the four benefits 
examined in Table 17. 


The two lower-tier service sectors, and especially the 
consumer services, present a marked contrast to the four 
upper-tier service categories. Only 31% (409,000) of 
those employed in consumer services received medical 
insurance, less than one in four (22%; 295,000) had a 
dental plan, even fewer (17%; 225,000) had a company 
pension plan, and the same proportion reported the 
availability of paid maternity leave. Thus, the low 
incomes received in the lower-tier services are matched 
by a relative absence of fringe benefits. 


Table 17 also reveals that, within each industry, there 
is a very large gap between those in standard and non- 
standard jobs. For example, over 90% of full-time, 
full-year, permanently employed public administration 
workers have medical insurance and a pension plan. 
But only 41% of those in non-standard jobs within this 
industry report these benefits. And in the consumer 
services, where benefits are much less common, only 
about one in ten workers in non-standard jobs report 
receiving them. In short, non-standard jobs in the 
lower-tier service industries are not rewarded as much 
in terms of pay and benefits. 
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However, it is also important to note that even in the 
upper-tier services, non-standard workers are much less 
likely to receive benefits than are those in traditional 
employment relationships. This means that in the 
education, health and welfare sector, where almost 30% 
of employees are in non-standard jobs (Table 11), well 
over half of these individuals do not have medical or 
dental insurance, a paid pension plan or paid maternity 
leave (Table 17). Such benefits have never been the 
norm in the lower-tier services. But as non-standard 
employment becomes more common in some of the 
upper-tier services, the previous pattern whereby most 
employees received these benefits may be eroding. 


4.3.3 Career opportunities and job security 


Along with low pay and few benefits, the negative 
stereotype of service sector employment (and of part- 
time and other forms of non-standard work) emphasizes 
limited career opportunities and a lack of job security. 
Table 18 displays the percentage of employees who 
received one or more promotions in the past five years 
(or since starting with their present employer), as well 
as the percentage agreeing (somewhat or strongly) that 
their “chances for promotion or career development are 
good”. In addition, this table shows the percentage 
who thought they might lose their job within the next 
year. 


One-third of paid employees (33%; 3.5 million) reported 
one or more promotions within the preceding five years. 
But more than half (57%; 6.0 million) evaluated the 
promotion or career development potential of their job 
positively. As for perceived job security, 8% (896,000) 
of paid employees believed that they might lose their 
job within the year. 


Men are more likely to have received a promotion (36% 
compared with 29% of women), and to evaluate their 
career opportunities positively (62% versus 51%). 
However, they are also somewhat more likely to expect 
to lose their job (10% compared with 7%). These 
gender differences reflect the larger proportion of men 
in labour market locations where career mobility is 
possible, as well as the over-representation of male 
workers in industrial sectors (e.g. construction) where 
unemployment is more common. 


Table 18 also compares responses of female and male 
workers, within age categories, to these three questions. 
The male advantage in terms of promotions is observed 


in each age group except the oldest, where a large 
proportion of women reported a promotion in the 
previous five years. An explanation for this reversal is 
not immediately apparent. But if the low figure for 
women aged 45 to 54 is seen as the exception, then 
roughly similar percentages of women are found 
reporting promotions in each age group. This might 
mean that promotions for women are less often part of 
individual career paths, as they appear to be for men. 
About one-third (34%) of the youngest males reported 
a promotion in the previous five years, compared with 
about 40% of the next two age groups. The probability 
of promotion then declines to 28% for males aged 45 
to 54 and 24% for the oldest employed males. The 
curvilinear pattern suggests an age-linked career path 
where promotions become more common after some 
time in the labour market, but then become less likely 
as individuals move higher in the workplace hierarchy. 


Within each age group, women are also less likely to 
evaluate the career potential of their job positively. As 
for perceived job security, the high percentage of men 
(compared to women) expecting to lose their job is 
observed primarily in the 25 to 44 age group. This 
pattern may be due to the over-representation of men 
of this age group in blue-collar industries, such as 
construction and manufacturing (Table 3) which are 
more prone to unemployment. 


Larger work organizations should, on average, provide 
more opportunities for promotion since they tend to be 
more bureaucratic and hierarchically structured. Such 
a pattern is observed in Table 19. About one in five 
(21%) of those employed in the smallest work 
organizations reported a promotion in the previous five 
years, compared with 31%, 34% and 39% in the next 
size categories, respectively. Evaluations of the career 
potential of jobs take a similar form. 


Union members are somewhat less likely than non- 
members to report a promotion or to evaluate their job’s 
career potential positively (Table 19). This is not 
surprising, since unions are common in construction and 
also in the education, health and welfare sectors 
(Table 6), where extensive career ladders are typically 
not part of the work organization structure.'' However, 
this pattern is balanced by the high level of unionization 
in the more bureaucratic public administration sector 
where such promotion opportunities would be expected. 


Over one-third of full-time workers (36%; 3.2 million) 
reported a promotion compared with less than one-sixth 
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of part-time workers (16%; 266,000). The same pattern 
is found when comparing workers in standard and non- 
standard jobs. Full-time workers and those in standard 
employment relationships are also considerably more 
likely than part-timers and individuals in non-standard 
jobs to evaluate their job’s career or promotion 
opportunities positively (Table 19). 


Table 19 displays the expected pattern of fewer concerns 
about job loss in larger work organizations. However, 
it also shows a somewhat larger percentage of union 
members (9%; 307,000), compared with non-members 
(8%; 585,000), expecting to lose their job within a year. 
This somewhat odd result (since unions are generally 
seen as protecting the job security of their members) 
makes more sense when the high proportion of union 
members in unemployment-prone industries (e.g. 
construction and manufacturing) is taken into account. 


Part-time workers are only marginally more likely to 
expect to lose their job (9% versus 8% of full-time 
workers). This suggests that generalizations about the 
precariousness of part-time work may be somewhat 
over-stated, and would fit with the evidence of 
greater part-time job creation in the expanding service 
industries. 


However, one in five workers in non-standard jobs 
(20%; 493,000) compared with only one in twenty in 
traditional employment relationships (5%; 393,000), said 
they expected to lose their job or be laid off in the 
next year (Table 19). Non-standard jobs include part- 
time jobs, but also part-year jobs and temporary jobs. 
Many part-year jobs (e.g. construction) terminate in a 
layoff, and temporary jobs, by definition, involve the 
ending of an employment relationship. 


Table 20 compares promotion experiences and 
evaluations of career opportunities across industries, and 
between standard and non-standard jobs within 
industries. As already suggested, construction workers 
are less likely than others employed in the goods- 
producing industries to have had a promotion (27%; 
115,000). Promotions are even less common in the 
upper-tier education, health and welfare sector (22%; 
424,000). But while the two lower-tier service industries 
do not exhibit an unusually low probability of 
promotion, it is clear that non-standard workers within 
these sectors (18% in retail trade and 16% in other 
consumer services), as well as non-standard employees 
in the education, health and welfare industries (10%), 
are least likely to report a promotion (Table 20). 


Assessments of the career potential of jobs in different 
industrial sectors do not exhibit as clear a pattern 
(Table 20). Industry differences are not as pronounced, 
although non-standard workers are generally less likely 
than those in traditional employment relationships to 
evaluate their jobs positively with respect to promotions 
and career potential. Construction workers, who report 
a lower than average experience of promotions, are the 
exception. They are above average (63%) in their 
assessments of their job’s career opportunities. It may 
be that career potential is understood somewhat 
differently, that is, without reference to promotion 
chances, in this industry. 


Table 20 also highlights industry differences in 
expectations of unemployment. Construction workers 
(23%) are most likely to expect to lose their jobs or to 
be laid off within a year. Concerns about job loss are 
lower, but still above average in natural resource-based 
industries (11%) and manufacturing (10%). Within each 
of these goods-producing industries, non-standard 
workers are much more likely to expect to lose their 
job, with the highest percentage observed among those 
with non-standard jobs in the construction industry 
(56%). The frequency of shutdowns and layoffs in the 
manufacturing sector, and the high incidence of part- 
year work in natural resource-based and construction 
industries (Table 10) are obviously responsible for these 
results. 


Comparisons of job loss concerns across the service 
industries show an average level in distributive services, 
and below average percentages in all but one of the 
other five service sectors (Table 20). Only in consumer 
services do a larger than average percentage of workers 
(10%) state that they expect to lose their job within a 
year. Again, non-standard employees are more likely 
to expect to lose their job than are those in standard 
jobs, although the differences are not quite as large. 
But once again, there is an exception. In public 
administration, one of the more advantaged upper-tier 
service sectors in terms of pay and benefits, 33% 
(54,000) of the non-standard workers expect to be laid 
off within a year (the estimate for those in standard 
jobs is too low to be reliable). While a lower than 
average proportion of non-standard workers (14%) is 
found in this sector (Table 11), over half of these 
161,000 employees are temporary workers (Table 7) 
whose jobs have specific end dates. 


4.4 DISCUSSION 


The distribution of Canadian workers across industrial 
sectors, and the intersections of occupation, size of work 
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organization, and union membership, were examined 
in Chapter 2, along with the effects of age and sex on 
access to jobs in different industries. Chapter 3 
extended the analysis to include different types of non- 
standard employment, showing how these employment 
relationships are, in part, a function of the expanding 
service industries (both upper- and lower-tier). 
However, the evidence of significant numbers of non- 
standard jobs in several of the goods-producing 
industries served as a reminder that some forms of non- 
standard employment have always been a part of 
Canada’s staple-based economy. 


This chapter has focused on quality of employment, 
specifically the distribution of extrinsic work rewards. 
Pay is clearly most central, while fringe benefits are a 
form of indirect pay. 


Opportunities for promotion increase the probability of 
receiving higher pay and a broader range of benefits. 
Job security generally equals security of pay and 
benefits. Thus, an analysis of the distribution of these 
extrinsic rewards across industrial sectors and different 
employment relationships can significantly improve our 
understanding of the quality of work in a service-based 
economy. 


The 1989 GSS reveals an average 1988 personal income 
of about $27,200 for the roughly 8.6 million currently 
employed 15- to .64-year-old Canadians (in the same 
job with the same employer as in 1988) who reported 
their income. Full-time workers reported an average 
1988 personal income almost three times as high as the 
amount received by part-time employees. A similar 
difference was observed between those in standard and 
non-standard jobs. The female/male income ratio of 
.61 reflects the over-representation of women in clerical, 
sales and service jobs, many of which are part-time. 


Compared to goods-producing industries and upper-tier 
services, where average incomes were over $27,000, 
average incomes in the lower-tier services were much 
less (below $18,000). The ratio of clerical, sales and 
service incomes to managerial and professional incomes 
varies across industries, with the lowest ratio observed 
in the two lower-tier service sectors. Inter-industry 
comparisons show that incomes increase systematically 
with seniority in goods-producing as well as in upper- 
tier service industries. But in the two lower-tier service 
sectors, workers must remain longer with an employer 
before seniority translates into higher incomes. 


This survey reveals that almost two-thirds of employed 
Canadians report having employer-paid medical 


insurance. Four out of ten report that paid maternity 
leave is provided by their employer. Slightly more than 
half enjoy a dental plan and a pension plan as a fringe 
benefit. Even if this estimate for company pension 
plans is somewhat high, as noted earlier, it would appear 
that Canadian workers are more likely than their 
American counterparts to have an employer-sponsored 
pension plan.’ 


Like other recent studies,'* these GSS estimates show 
that larger work organizations provide more fringe 
benefits, perhaps because they can better afford to pay 
for them, or because they are more concerned about 
reducing employee turnover. Unions which have 
effectively bargained for more benefits are also more 
common in large work organizations. Hence, as dual 
economy theories of the labour market have frequently 
proposed, employees in large work organizations are 
typically more advantaged, both in terms of pay and 
benefits.'* 


A dual economy perspective would trace pay and benefit 
differences back to industrial differences, arguing that 
large and profitable firms are more common in certain 
sectors. The 1989 GSS clearly shows that workers in 
some industries are much more likely to receive a range 
of fringe benefits. Agriculture and construction workers 
report relatively few benefits, but workers in the other 
two goods-producing industries are much more likely 
to have medical, dental and pension plans. In the non- 
commercial services (distributive, education, health and 
welfare and public administration), a larger than average 
proportion of workers receive benefits, including paid 
maternity leave. But these benefits are much less 
common in the two lower-tier service sectors. 


When non-standard employment relationships are added 
to the analysis, an even clearer pattern emerges. First, 
the difference in receipt of benefits between full-time 
and part-time workers (and between those in standard 
and non-standard jobs) is much larger than the difference 
across work organizations of different size. Only 26% 
of part-time workers have medical insurance, and even 
fewer have access to a dental plan, a company pension 
plan or paid maternity leave. Within each industry, 
workers in non-standard jobs are much less likely to 
receive each of these benefits. Thus, in the lower-tier 
service sectors, especially consumer services, only about 
one in ten workers in non-standard jobs have an 
employer-paid medical, dental or pension plan. 


As for promotions and career opportunities, about one- 
third of Canadian workers (excluding employers and 
own-account self-employed) have received a promotion 
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within the past five years. Nevertheless, well over half 
evaluate promotion and career development potential 
of their job positively. Some of these employees would 
be individuals who had just begun their career or who 
had recently begun working for a new employer, and 
who might be expecting promotions. Others might be 
assessing career potential without consideration of 
promotions (e.g. teachers). And, no doubt, for some, 
positive evaluations of career potential could simply 
reflect a strong sense of optimism despite the absence 
of recent promotions. 


The 1973 Job Satisfaction Survey showed 25% of 
Canadian workers answering “very true” in response to 
the job evaluation statement “the chances for promotion 
are good”. Another 21% said this was “true” about 
their current job.'° The 1989 GSS shows 26% strongly 
agreeing and 31% agreeing with the statement “your 
chances for promotion and career development are 
good”. Thus, a larger proportion of contemporary 
workers appear to evaluate their promotion opportunities 
positively. However, one should not make too much 
of this over-time difference. It may simply be a product 
of the different wording of the two survey items. Since 
the 1989 GSS statement mentions both promotions and 
career development opportunities, while the 1973 survey 
asked only about promotion chances, a larger proportion 
of workers might be expected to agree with the GSS 
statement. 


The 1989 GSS also shows that those employed in larger 
work organizations are more likely to have been 
promoted and to say that their job offers career 
opportunities. Male workers are more positive than 
female workers in their responses to these questions. 
But much larger differences are observed between full- 
time and part-time workers, with less than one in six 
of the latter reporting a promotion in the previous five 
years. Comparisons of those in standard and non- 
standard jobs reveal the same pattern. 


But promotion opportunities are not distributed across 
industries in quite the same way as are pay and benefits. 
Promotions are less common in some of the goods- 
producing industries (e.g. construction), and also in the 
upper-tier education, health and welfare services. The 
lower-tier services offer fewer promotion chances, but 
are not that far below average. However, it is clear 
that non-standard workers in the lower-tier services, as 
well as in the upper-tier education, health and welfare 
sector, are much less likely to report promotions. 


Finally, only 8% of the currently employed expect to 
lose their job in the next year. Men are somewhat 


more likely to expect job loss, as are union members, 
reflecting the larger number of male workers and the 
greater prominence of unions in industries prone to 
unemployment (e.g. construction). In the service 
industries, job loss concerns are higher than average 
only in the consumer services (10%). 


Part-time workers are only marginally more concerned 
about job loss than are full-time workers, but one in 
five non-standard workers (who include temporary and 
part-year workers) expect to lose their job within a year. 
The highest expectation of job loss (56%) is found 
among construction workers in non-standard jobs. In 
the service industries, 16% of non-standard workers in 
the consumer services expect to lose their job within 
the year. However, not all workers in the upper-tier 
services feel secure. In public administration, there are 
relatively few workers in non-standard jobs. However, 
over half of these individuals are temporary workers, 
and one-third say they expect to lose their job within a 
year. 


In short, generalizations about low pay and few benefits 
in the service industries appear to be based in fact, but 
apply primarily to the lower-tier services. Even here, 
there is some variation, with consumer services 
providing the fewest extrinsic job rewards. Workers in 
non-standard jobs in lower-tier services are particularly 
likely to report low incomes and few fringe benefits. 
Promotion opportunities are somewhat less common in 
retail trade and consumer services, but again, it is the 
non-standard workers in these industries who are least 
likely to receive promotions. While retail trade workers 
are not unusually concerned about job loss, those in 
consumer services, and especially non-standard workers, 
are more likely to expect to lose their job. Thus, 
generalizations about limited career potential and job 
security in the lower-tier service industries may be most 
applicable to consumer services, and to non-standard 
jobs within them. 


However, one should not conclude from this that 
extrinsic job rewards are widespread and equally 
available across the goods-producing and the upper-tier 
services. Workers in non-standard jobs within each of 
these industries are much less rewarded than are full- 
time, full-year permanent employees. Looking more 
closely, agriculture and construction workers are found 
to receive relatively fewer fringe benefits. Promotions 
are not that common in construction or in the upper- 
tier education, health and welfare industries. Over half 
of the non-standard workers in construction expect to 
lose their job within the year, as do one in three non- 
standard workers in public administration. 
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Thus, there is evidence of a concentration of “poor 
jobs”, as defined by the availability of extrinsic work 
rewards, within the lower-tier service industries. There 
are also a number of clearly identifiable locations within 
the upper-tier services and the goods-producing 
industries where workers receive relatively few material 
rewards for their labour. 
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TABLE 12 

Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who had the same employer in 1989 as they had for the 
longest time during 1988, performed the same job and stated a personal income for 1988 by personal 
1988 income, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 


Total employed Personal 1988 income 


population 
ee a ee 


Age group and sex Less than $10,000 $10,000 - $19,999 $20,000 - $29,999 
No. % Average No. % Average No. % Average No. ‘% Average 
(Numbers in thousands) 

oe a ee ee se 
All age groups 

Both sexes 8,558 100 27,199 1,132 12 4,899 1,667 21 14,550 2,140 26 23,518 

Male 4,899 100 32,711 346 «6 5,201 601 13 14,692 1,120 23 23,846 

Female 3,658 100 19,817 786 19 4,767 1,066 30 14,469 1,021 28 23,158 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 1,266 100 12,837 558 41 4,138 385 31 14,091 253 21 23,032 

Male 697 100 15,092 246 36 4,421 227 29 14,275 163 24 23,078 

Female 569 100 10,075 312 47 3,915 159 33 13,829 90 18 22,949 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 2,604 100 26,800 208 8 5,451 507 22 14,980 Sit. 33 23,635 

Male 1,487 100 31,270 56 3 7,164 174 14 14,922 417 29 23,924 

Female 1,118 100 20,854 152 13 4,822 333 32 15,011 394 33 23,329 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 2,321 100 31,492 184 8 5,752 375 17 14,300 473 21 23,554 

Male 1,301 100 38,650 — 1 _— 87 8 14,689 206 17 24,100 

Female 1,020 100 22,360 167° 15 5,564 288 27 #8 14,182 266 26 23,130 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 1,519 100 31,223 103. 7 5,701 267 19 14,620 386 26 23,550 

Male 872 100 38,063 — 1 — 67 10 15,618 200 22 23,982 

Female 647 100 22,005 98 15 5,621 200 29 14,284 187 31 23,087 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 847 100 30,911 79 10 5,803 133 19 14,801 217--260 > 23515 

Male’ 543 100 36,448 — 4 —_ 46 10 14,532 134 26 23,947 

Female 305 100 21,051 56 19 5,483 87 33 14,944 83 25 22,821 


eee 
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TABLE 12 

Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who had the same employer in 1989 as they had for the 
longest time during 1988, performed the same job and stated a personal income for 1988 by personal 
1988 income, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Personal 1988 income 


Age group and sex $30,000 - $39,999 $40,000 - $49,999 $50,000 - $60,000 


No. % Average No. % Average No. % Average 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 


Both sexes 1,649 19 33,075 941 11 42,801 1,029 11 56,209 

Male 1,149 23 33,375 775 17 42,857 910 18 56,509 

Female 500 14 32,386 166 6 42,542 119 3 53,922 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 40 iS 31,692 _ 1 — —_ 1 —_— 

Male 33 8 32,035 —_ 2 _ — 2 — 

Female _ 2 _ — — — —_ — _ 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 646 23 32,790 249 10 42,336 184 6 55,497 

Male 452 28 32,997 224 16 42,332 165 10 55,541 

Female 194 17 32,309 25 3 42,373 —_ 2 a 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 521 22 33,495 387 18 43,046 381 15 56,228 

Male 355 26 33,899 302 24 43,123 334 24 56,449 

Female 167 17 32,635 85 10 42,772 47 5 54,650 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 275 17 33,379 205 Ue: 43,018 283 18 55,974 

Male 196 23 33,793 162 Aid: 43,221 243 28 56,376 

Female 79 12 32,352 43 8 42,247 40 6 53,554 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 167 18 32,698 85 11 42,307 167 16 57,639 

Male 114 20 32,913 73 14 42,261 154 26 58,232 

Female 53 15 32,239 _ 6 — — 2 ~~ 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 13 
Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by average personal 1988 income, industry and 
occupation, Canada, 1989 


anne rr eee rere SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Industry and occupation Total employed population? Average 1988 personal income 
(Numbers in thousands) ($) 
All industries 
Total 8,558 27,199 
Managerial/professional 3,241 33,612 
Clerical/sales/service 2,978 19,646 
Blue collar 2,315 27,938 
Not stated _ = 
Agriculture 
Total 176 28,174 
Managerial/professional 31 33,519 
Clerical/sales/service — = 
Blue collar 140 27,270 
Not stated _ == 
Natural resource-based 
Total 569 35,756 
Managerial/professional 99 42,958 
Clerical/sales/service 86 31,129 
Blue collar 383 34,931 
Not stated _ =+ 
Manufacturing 
Total 1,185 27,414 
Managerial/professional 271 36,214 
Clerical/sales/service 182 28,285 
Blue collar 725 24,091 
Not stated —_ = 
Construction 
Total 380 30,655 
Managerial/professional 73 34,444 
Clerical/sales/service 35 20,468 
Blue collar 272 30,930 
Not stated ~~ == 
Distributive services 
Total 984 31,441 
Managerial/professional 252 43,106 
Clerical/sales/service STA 24,403 
Blue collar 412 29,724 
Not stated — od 
Business services 
Total 931 29,398 
Managerial/professional 476 34,930 
Clerical/sales/service 444 23,492 
Blue collar -- ae 
Not stated — — 
Education, health & welfare 
Total 1,523 27,538 
Managerial/professional 1,077 31,224 
Clerical/sales/service 391 17,861 
Blue collar 55 24,105 
Not stated —_— —_ 
Public administration 
Total 889 32,741 
Managerial/professional 461 36,192 
Clerical/sales/service 317 28,636 
Blue collar 111 30,127 


Not stated — = 


TABLE 13 
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Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by average personal 1988 income, industry and 


occupation, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Industry and occupation 


Retail trade 
Total 
Managerial/professional 
Clerical/sales/service 
Blue collar 
Not stated 

Other consumer services 
Total 
Managerial/professional 
Clerical/sales/service 
Blue collar 
Not stated 

Not stated 
Total 
Managerial/professional 
Clerical/sales/service 
Blue collar 
Not stated 


Total employed population! 


(Numbers in thousands) 


1,038 
279 
605 
154 


1 Includes individuals who had the same employer in 1989 
as they had for the longest time during 1988 and performed the same job. 


Average 1988 personal income 


($) 


17,931 
25,931 
13,439 
21,073 


16,702 
28,081 
12,504 
21,636 


28,201 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 14 
Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by average personal 1988 income, selected industries 
and seniority, Canada, 1989 


industry and seniority Total employed population! Average 1988 personal income 
(Numbers in thousands) ($) 
All industries 
Total 8,558 27,199 
1 year or less 1,268 16,834 
2-3 years 1,798 21,972 
4-6 years 1,447 26,364 
7 - 10 years 1,267 28,737 
11 - 15 years 1,147 32,979 
16 + years 1,612 36,659 
Not stated —_ _— 
Manufacturing 
Total 1,185 27,414 
1 year or less 155 19,267 
2-3 years 282 22,671 
4-6 years 214 25,792 
7-10 years 217 29,889 
11 - 15 years 138 32,871 
16 + years 179 36,684 
Not stated _ _ 
Public administration 
Total 889 32,741 
1 year or less 83 21,541 
2-3 years 116 25,242 
4-6 years 120 31,340 
7-10 years 178 30,965 
11 - 15 years 170 37,159 
16 + years 223 39,601 
Not stated _— _— 
Retail trade 
Total 1,038 17,931 
1 year or less 248 9,993 
2-3 years 258 15,698 
4-6 years 157 20,910 
7 - 10 years 143 19,554 
11 - 15 years 102 20,464 
16 + years 129 30,274 
Not stated _ == 
Other consumer services 
Total 830 16,702 
1 year or less 165 13,386 
2-3 years 239 12,205 
4-6 years 182 15,303 
7 - 10 years 94 19,424 
11-15 years 67 26,073 
16 + years rae 30,467 


Not stated — ae 
oo 
General Social Survey, 1989 


1 Includes individuals who had the same employer in 1989 
as they had for the longest time during 1988 and performed the same job. 
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TABLE 15 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by benefits received, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 


— ness 


Total employed ; 
population Benefits received 


en ee eee ee 
Medical Maternity 


1 j 1 
insurance Dental plan Pension plan leave 


Age group and sex 


No % No % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 


Both sexes 12,468 100 7,914 63 6,654 53 6,501 52 = 5,116 41 

Male 6,933 100 384,723 68 3,940 57 = 3,754 54 2,648 38 

Female 5,535 100 = 3,191 58 2,714 49 2,747 50 2,468 45 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 2,242 100 1,072 42 841 38 774 35 660 29 

Male 1,151 100 605 53 451 39 408 35 288 25 

Female 1,091 100 467 43 390 36 366 34 373 34 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 3,711 100 2,510 68 2,178 59 2,004 54 1,565 42 

Male 2,057 100 1,449 70 1,231 60 1,112 54 745 36 

Female 1,654 100 1,061 64 947 57 892 54 819 50 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 3,232 100 2,217 69 1,895 59 1,880 58 1,464 45 

Male 1,805 100 1,341 74 1,147 64 1,112 62 801 44 

Female 1,427 100 876 61 748 52 769 54 663 46 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 2,089 100 1,377 66 1,133 54 1,206 58 915 44 

Male 1,183 100 854 72 724 61 rar 60 504 43 

Female 906 100 523 58 410 45 494 55 411 45 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 1,193 100 739 62 606 51 636 53 513 43 

Male 736 100 475 65 388 53 410 56 310 42 

Female 457 100 264 58 218 48 226 49 202 a4 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Number and proportion do not add to totals as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 
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TABLE 16 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by benefits received, size of employer! then membership 
in a labour union then type of employment then type of work then employment status, Canada, 1989 


Total employed ; : 
population Benefits received 
sos Medical 2 : 2 Maternity 
Selected characteristics ivoutanna? Dental plan Pension plan eau? 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Size of employer! 
Total 12,468 100 7,914 63 6,654 §3 6,501 52 5,116 41 
Less than 20 3,709 100 1,139 31 769 21 641 17 457 12 
Between 20 and 99 2,223 100 1,479 67 1,150 52 990 45 817 37 
Between 100 and 499 1,836 100 1,427 78 1,204 66 1,177 64 919 50 
500 or more 4,536 100 3,792 84 §=3,473 rg 3,633 80 2,888 64 
Not stated 163 100 77 47 58 36 60 37 35 21 
Union membership 
Total 12,468 100 7,914 63 6,654 53 6,501 52 5,116 41 
Yes 3,408 100 3,002 88 2,551 75 2,842 83 2,120 62 
No 8,952 100 4,872 54 4,077 46 3,621 40 2,979 33 
Not stated 108 100 40 37 — —_ 37 35 _ _ 
Type of employment 
Total 12,468 100 7,914 63 6,654 53 6,501 52 5,116 41 
Full-time 10,525 100 7,406 70 6,261 59 6,064 58 4,689 45 
Part-time 1,905 100 498 26 383 20 428 22 420 22 
Not stated 38 100 _ — _ _— —_ _ _— _ 
Type of work 
Total 12,468 100 7,914 63 6,654 53 6,501 52 5,116 41 
Standard 9,598 100 7,032 73 5,983 62 5,729 60 4,461 46 
Non-standard4 2,794 100 862 31 654 23 758 27 646 23 
Not stated 76 100 — _ _ —_ _ _ — — 
Employment status 
Total 12,468 100 7,914 63 6,654 53 6,501 52 5,116 41 
Employee 10,647 100 7,479 70 6,388 60 6,253 59 4,932 46 
Self-employed ; 858 100 114 13 46 5 70 8 30 3 
Employer 900 100 304 34 205 23 170 19 143 16 
Not stated 63 100 ed _ — _— = = = = 


ae 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Based on number of employees. 
Number and proportion do not add to totals as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 
Those working a total of fewer than 30 hours per week in one or more jobs. 
Any of part-time, part-year or temporary work. 
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TABLE 17 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by benefits received, industry and type of work, 
Canada, 1989 


—_—eeere—e—e—eee eesesSsSsksaeeeee 


Total employed ‘ : 
population Benefits received 
—_—_— SSS 
Medical 1 ; 1 Maternity 
Industry and type of work insiifanced Dental plan Pension plan fentnt 
No % No % No % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 
i 


All industries 
Total 12,468 100 7,914 63 6,654 53 6,501 52 §,116 41 
Standard work 9,598 100 7,032 73 5,983 62 §,729 60 4,461 46 
Non-standard work 2,794 100 862 31 654 23 758 27 646 23 
Not stated 76 100 —_ — —_— —_ _ — —_ — 
Agriculture 
Total 278 100 57 21 39 14 41 15 — a 
Standard work 223 100 50 22 38 17 34 15 —_ — 
Non-standard work 49 100 — —_ — —_ _ — — — 
Not stated _ _ _ — — — — — _ —_— 
Natural resource-based 
Total 818 100 650 79 589 72 §59 68 348 43 
Standard work 682 100 602 88 §34 78 519 76 328 48 
Non-standard work 130 100 43 33 50 38 38 29 —_ — 
Not stated — ~~ — — — _— _ — _ _ 
Manufacturing 
Total 1,779 100 1,389 78 1,129 63 1,030 58 764 43 
Standard work 1,584 100 1,308 83 1,071 68 954 60 710 45 
Non-standard work 185 100 78 42 58 31 76 41 54 29 
Not stated — — — — ~~ — — — = — 
Construction 
Total 626 100 313 50 249 40 239 38 80 13 
Standard work 464 100 250 54 210 45 192 41 72 15 
Non-standard work 159 100 62 39 37 24 46 29 — _— 
Not stated © — — — —_ — — — _ —— —_ 
Distributive services 
Total 1,326 100 975 73 839 63 772 58 ST 43 
Standard work 1,121 100 913 81 794 71 716 64 527 47 
Non-standard work 194 100 59 30 42 22 §3 27 50 26 
Not stated — — ~~ — — — oo — — — 
Business services 
Total 1,337 100 870 65 758 57 629 47 541 40 
Standard work 1,155 100 811 70 720 62 591 51 504 44 
Non-standard work 177 100 60 34 38 22 39 22 37 21 
Not stated — o — — — — — “= — — 
Education, health & welfare 
Total 2,050 100 1,462 71 1,249 61 1,418 69 1,222 60 
Standard work 1,446 100 1,195 83 1,043 72 1,151 80 1,001 69 
Non-standard work §97 100 263 44 201 34 264 44 217 36 
Not stated — _ — _ — — — —_ a -_- 
Public administration 
Total 1,124 100 938 83 825 73 949 84 815 72 
Standard work 962 100 872 91 761 79 883 92 743 77 
Non-standard work 161 100 66 41 65 40 66 41 2 45 
Not stated _— —_ _ — —_ — — — — — 
Retail trade 
Total 1,628 100 778 48 618 38 580 36 466 29 
Standard work 1,044 100 615 59 506 49 456 44 352 34 
Non-standard work §75 100 163 28 112 19 124 21 114 20 
Not stated _— _~ — — = — “= — —_ _ 


TABLE 17 
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Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by benefits received, industry and type of work, 


Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Total employed 
population 
Industry and type of work 
No. % 
Other consumer services 
Total 1,337 100 
Standard work 813 100 
Non-standard work 518 100 
Not stated — — 
Not stated 
Total 165 100 
Standard work 104 100 
Non-standard work 48 100 
Not stated _ — 


Benefits received 


Medical 


insurance 1 Dental plan! Pension plan! 
No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
409 31 295 22 225 a7 
351 43 252 31 182 22 
57 mas 43 8 42 8 


® 
® 
® 
@ 
| 18 
oi 
ine) 
on 
Nh 
on 
So 


Maternity 
leave! 
No. % 
234 u/ 
161 20 
73 14 
53 32 
48 47 


1 Number and proportion do not add to totals as these are separate variables. 


Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 18 
Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by career opportunities then perceived job security, age 
group and sex, Canada, 1989 


SSS ss SSS) 


Total employees Received promotion in past 5 years 


Age group and sex Yes No Not stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 

Both sexes 10,647 100 3,481 33 7,063 66 102 1 

Male 5,682 100 2,034 36 3,591 63 56 1 

Female 4,965 100 1,447 29 3,472 70 46 1 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 2,108 100 680 32 1,398 66 29 1 

Male 1,060 100 365 34 675 64 _ _ 

Female 1,049 100 316 30 724 69 ~~ ~_ 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 3,309 100 1,253 38 2,027 61 29 1 

Male 1,778 100 731 41 1,037 58 —_ —_ 

Female 1,530 100 §22 34 990 65 _ — 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 2,638 100 889 34 1,731 66 _— _ 

Male 1,418 100 556 39 853 60 _ _ 

Female 1,220 100 333 27 878 72 _ _ 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 1,683 100 416 25 1,250 74 _ — 

Male 906 100 256 28 642 71 _— _ 

Female 777 100 161 21 608 78 _— _ 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 909 100 242 27 658 72 _ —_ 

Male 520 100 127 24 385 74 — — 

Female 390 100 116 30 273 70 _ _— 


Oy. 


TABLE 18 
Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by career opportunities then perceived job security, age 
group and sex, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Good promotion/career opportunities Expect to lose job in next year 
No opinion/ 
Age group and sex Yes No nobatatad Yes No Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 


Both sexes 6,029 57 4113 39 505 5 896 8 9,668 91 83 1 

Male 3,513 62 1,921 34 248 4 542 10 5,105 90 35 1 

Female 2,516 51 2,192 44 258 5 354 ie 4,563 92 48 1 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 1,228 58 797 —s 38 83 é 201 10 1,893 90 -_- - 

Male 655 62 360 34 44 4 104 10 951 90 —_—_— — 

Female 572 55 437 = 42 39 4 97 9 942 90 _-_ — 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 2,054 62 1,128 34 126 4 see 6:10 2,958 89 29 1 

Male 1,201 68 539 30 38 2 209 12 1,561 88 _-_ -— 

Female 853 56 589 38 89 6 113 7 1,397 91 _-_ -— 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 1,522 58 1014 38 101 4 205 8 2,416 92 —_ — 

Male 907 64 454 32 56 4 133 9 1,276 90 _-_ -— 

Female 615 50 560 46 45 4 72 6 1,140 93 _ — 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 883 52 697 41 103 6 101 6 1,564 93 _-_ — 

Male 532 59 318 35 56 6 56 6 841 93 _-_ — 

Female 351 45 379 49 47 6 45 6 723 = «93 _-_ -— 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 342 8638 476 =52 92 10 67 7 838 92 0 hee 

Male 217 = 42 249 48 53 10 40 8 476 92 ne) ae 

Female 125 32 226 8658 39 610 27 F 4 362 = 93 a 


Enno 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Population does not include either self-employed or employers. 
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TABLE 19 

Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by career opportunities then perceived job security, size 
of employer2 then membership in a labour union then type of employment then type of work, Canada, 
1989 


LK 


Total employees Received promotion in past 5 years 
Selected characteristics Yes Ne Not stated 
No % No. % No. % No. % 


Size of employer2 


Total 10,647 100 3,481 33 7,063 66 102 1 
Less than 20 2,142 100 458 21 1,677 78 —_— _ 
Between 20 and 99 2,083 100 645 31 1,420 68 _ _ 
Between 100 and 499 1,788 100 609 34 1,172 66 _ _ 
500 or more 4,489 100 1,740 39 2,731 61 _ _ 
Not stated 145 100 28 19 64 44 §3 37 
Union member 
Total 10,647 100 3,481 33 7,063 66 102 1 
Yes 3,324 100 1,022 31 2,278 69 — —_ 
No 7,244 100 2,453 34 4,767 66 —_ _ 
Not stated 79 100 — — — — 54 69 
Type of employment 
Total 10,647 100 3,481 33 7,063 66 102 1 
Full-time 8,967 100 3,214 36 5,677 63 75 1 
Part-time? 1,671 100 266 16 1,380 83 — ~~ 
Not stated —_ — _ _ _ _— -- _ 
Type of work 
Total 10,647 100 3,481 33 7,063 66 102 1 
Standard 8,144 100 3,078 38 5,001 61 64 1 
Non-standard4 2,462 100 398 16 2,033 83 32 1 
Not stated 40 100 — —_ 29 74 _ _ 
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TABLE 19 

Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by career opportunities then perceived job security, size 
of employer2 then membership in a labour union then type of employment then type of work, Canada, 
1989 — concluded 


Good promotion/career opportunities Expect to lose job in next year 
No opinion/ 
Selected characteristics ae — not stated ec BC Neuss 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Size of employer2 
Total 6,029 57 4113 39 505 5 896 8 9,668 91 83 1 
Less than 20 1,028 48 971 45 143 rs 234— «11 1,905 89 _- — 
Between 20 and 99 oles oe 797 = 38 109 5 192 9 1,884 90 _-_ — 
Between 100 and 499 964 54 725 = 41 99 6 144 8 1,629 91 - — 
500 or more 2,811 63 1,565 35 112 3 310 # 4,162 93 -_ — 
Not stated 49 33 55. 38 42 29 -_ — 88 «61 42 29 
Union member 
Total 6,029 57 4113 39 505 5 896 8 9,668 91 83 1 
Yes 1817 55 1,390 42 117 4 307 9 3,008 90 - — 
No 4,202 58 2,713 37 329 5 585 8 6,644 92 -_ —- 
Not stated -_-_ — -_-_ — 59 76 -_-_ — _-_ — 598 tar75 
Type of employment 
Total 6,029 57 4113 39 505 5 896 8 9,668 91 83 1 
Full-time 5,311 59 32770 06=— S37 378 4 742 8 8,167 91 58 1 
Part-time? 7160 = 43 830 50 125 8 153 9 1,495 89 -_ — 
Not stated -_ —- - — _- — _-_ - _-_ - —_- = 
Type of work 
Total 6,029 57 4,113 39 505 5 896 8 9,668 91 83 1 
Standard 4948 61 2,890 35 306 4 393 5 7,700 95 51 1 
Non-standard4 1,067 43 1,205 49 191 8 493 20 1,942 79 27 1 
Not stated -_ — -_ — - —- _-_ — 25 64 _- - 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Population does not include either the self-employed or employers. 
Based on number of employees. 
Those working a total of fewer than 30 hours per week in one or more jobs. 
Any of part-time, part-year or temporary work. 
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TABLE 20 

Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by career opportunities, industry and type of work, 
Canada, 1989 

ss stones Sti eee 


Total employees Received promotion in past 5 years 


Industry and type of work Yes No Not stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All industries 


Total 10,647 100 3,481 33 7,063 66 102 1 
Standard 8,144 100 3,078 38 §,001 61 64 1 
Non-standard2 2,462 100 398 16 2,033 83 32 1 
Not stated 40 100 _ — 29 74 _— — 
Agriculture 
Total 75 100 — — 67 89 — _ 
Standard 46 100 — _ 41 89 — — 
Non-standard2 29 100 — _ 26 89 —_ — 
Not stated — — = — — — —_ _ 
Natural resource-based 
Total 771 100 288 37 480 62 — — 
Standard 665 100 272 41 393 59 — — 
Non-standard2 100 100 — —_ 81 81 — _ 
Not stated _ —~ _ — _ — ~~ ~— 
Manufacturing 
Total 1,659 100 652 39 990 60 —_ — 
Standard 1,470 100 620 42 836 57 — — 
Non-standard2 180 100 32 18 148 82 — — 
Not stated _ — —_ — — — — — 
Construction 
Total 418 100 115 27 303 73 — — 
Standard 296 100 99 33 197 67 — — 
Non-standard2 121 100 — _ 105 87 —_ —_— 
Not stated — oo oa — — — — — 
Distributive services 
Total 1,145 100 409 36 736 64 _ —_ 
Standard 971 100 366 38 605 62 — —_ 
Non-standard2 170 100 40 24 130 76 — — 
Not stated — —_ —_ — — — — — 
Business services 
Total 1,099 100 44g 41 653 59 _ — 
Standard 952 100 425 45 527 55 — — 
Non-standard2 142 100 = ~~ 120 85 as = 
Not stated —_ — = _ — —_ — — 
Education, health & 
welfare 
Total 1,899 100 424 22 1,457 77 _ — 
Standard 1,330 100 365 27 956 72 — — 
Non-standard2 563 100 59 10 496 88 —_ — 
Not stated _ — a — — a —_— — 
Public administration 
Total 1,114 100 419 38 689 62 — — 
Standard 952 100 378 40 568 60 -- — 
Non-standard2 161 100 42 26 120 74 — — 
Not stated — — — — — — — — 
Retail trade 
Total 1,329 100 410 31 902 68 — — 
Standard 809 100 318 39 482 60 — — 
Non-standard2 520 100 92 18 420 81 — tae 
Not stated — —_ — _ _ _ — — 
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TABLE 20 
Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by career opportunities, industry and type of work, 
Canada, 1989 — continued 


Total employees Received promotion in past 5 years 
Industry and type of work Yes No Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Other consumer 
services 
Total 1,032 100 294 28 723 70 — 
Standard 585 100 223 38 357 61 — 
Non-standard2 443 100 69 16 363 82 = 
Not stated — _ _— — _ —_ — 
Not stated 
Total 104 100 — —_ 65 62 a 
Standard 70 100 —_ — 39 56 ~ 
Non-standard2 34 100 -_ _ 26 76 a 


Not stated — —_ 
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TABLE 20 
Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by career opportunities, industry and type of work, 
Canada, 1989 — continued 


Good promotion/career opportunities Expect to lose job in next year 
No opinion/ 
Industry and type of work nes No not stated ves No Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All industries 


Total 6,029 57 4,113 39 505 5 896 8 9,668 91 83 1 
Standard 4,948 61 2,890 35 306 4 393 5 7,700 95 51 1 
Non-standard2 1,067 43 1,205 49 191 8 493 20 1,942 79 27 1 
Not stated — _ — — —_ — — — 25 64 — — 
Agriculture 
Total 29 39 42 56 _ — — — 64 85 — —_ 
Standard — — 26 56 — — — —_ 46 99 _ — 
Non-standard2 — _-_ — —  — — =< —_ — — 
Not stated — — — = — oo — _ _ _ _ _— 
Natural resource-based 
Total 501 65 250 32 a — 83 11 688 89 — oa 
Standard 450 68 202 30 — — 50 8 614 92 — — 
Non-standard2 44 44 48 48 — 29 «29 7/9 ny 6 _- — 
Not stated — — —_— — me _ — — _ — _ — 
Manufacturing 
Total 836 50 710 43 112 i 163 10 1,470 89 25 2 
Standard 755 51 622 42 92 6 103 7 1,345 92 — — 
Non-standard2 81 45 85 47 —_ — 57 44682 121 +68 —_ — 
Not stated — —_ — —_ —_— a — — — —_— — —_— 
Construction 
Total 262 63 123 29 34 8 98 23 320 77 —_ —_ 
Standard 184 62 84 28 28 10 31 10 265 90 —_ _ 
Non-standard2 Th 63 39 32 _-_ — 67 56 54 44 _- — 
Not stated ee we Fee a a —  — _—_ =— 
Distributive services 
Total 681 59 424 37 40 4 94 8 1,051 92 _ — 
Standard 609 63 339 35 — — 52 5 919 95 — — 
Non-standard2 72 42 81 48 — — 42 25 128 75 — — 
Not stated — — — — — —_— — —_ — — — _ 
Business services 
Total 766 70 302 32 3 67 6 1,030 94 — — 
Standard 711 75 220 23 — — 42 4 910 96 —_ — 
Non-standard2 52 37 7 ©3655 —_ — 25 18 114 80 —_ = 
Not stated — _ — —_— _ — —_ — — — — — 
Education, health & 
welfare 
Total 1,031 54 795 42 73 4 101 5 1,778 94 — — 
Standard 768 58 538 40 — — 27 2 1,294 97 — _— 
Non-standard2 262 46 254 45 48 8 75 13 480 85 _- — 
Not stated — — = = aes, a ee = pas eel — eas, 
Public administration 
Total 664 60 423 38 28 2 70 6 1,040 93 — —_ 
Standard 595 62 339 36 — — — — 931 98 — — 
Non-standard2 69 43 83 51 — — 54 33 108 67 _ _ 
Not stated — — — — — _— — — — -— — — 
Retail trade 
Total 713 54 542 41 75 6 88 7 1,228 92 —_ — 
Standard 492 61 278 34 39 5 31 4 771 95 — — 
Non-standard2 220 42 264 51 36 7 56 11 457 88 — — 
Not stated — — — — — —_ — — — o — — 
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TABLE 20 


Employed! population 15 to 64 years of age by career opportunities, industry and type of work, 
Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Good promotion/career opportunities Expect to lose job in next year 
No opinion/ 
Industry and type of work en ee not stated eS ey oe 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Other consumer 
services 
Total 503 49 456 44 73 7 103 10 922 89 _ — 
Standard 325 56 223 38 36 6 30 5 553 95 — — 
Non-standard2 176 40 230 52 Sie 8 70 16 366 83 — — 
Not stated _ — _ — — —_ — — — — — — 
Not stated 
Total 43 41 48 46 oo — oo —_— 77 74 — — 
Standard 40 Si — — —_ os aa _ 52 74 — — 
Non-standard2 _- — 28 = «84 —_ — —_- — —_ — —_-_ — 
Not stated _ _ —_ _ _ _ _ _— _ _ _ _— 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Population does not include either the self-employed or employers. 
Any of part-time, part-year or temporary work. 
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CHAPTER 5 


INTRINSIC WORK REWARDS 


This chapter examines some of the intrinsic work rewards reported by Canadian workers, 
comments on age and gender differences, compares these subjective job evaluations across 
industries, and also contrasts standard and non-standard jobs. The chapter begins with an 
analysis of the extent to which Canadian workers report having freedom to decide how to do 
their job. A parallel analysis examines self-reports of repetitious work and of skill 
requirements within a job. The next section inquires whether educational credentials and job 
demands are well matched. It highlights the labour market sectors in which workers are least 
likely to report that their job is related to their education and in which feelings of 
overqualification are most extensive. The final section focuses on job satisfaction and workers’ 
assessments of their pay. 
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5.1 HIGHLIGHTS 


@ In 1989, over half of employed 15- to 64-year-old 
Canadians strongly agreed that they had a lot of 
freedom to decide how to do their job, and almost 
half was equally certain that their job required a 
high level of skill. But almost one-third strongly 
agreed that their job involved repetitious work. 


More than four out of ten workers reported that their 
job was not at all related to their education, but 
better educated workers were less likely to agree 
with this assessment. Almost one-quarter considered 
themselves to be overqualified for their job, including 
large numbers of those with postsecondary 
educational credentials. 


Self-reported job satisfaction was generally high, 
reflecting a pattern observed in previous studies over 
the past two decades. While only one in ten were 
willing to say they were dissatisfied with their job, 
a somewhat larger minority evaluated their pay 
negatively. 


In general, women and young workers were less 
likely to report intrinsic job rewards. These gender 
and age differences were, to a considerable extent, 
the result of the over-representation of women and 
youth in jobs offering few personal subjective 
rewards. 


Workers in non-standard jobs reported less job 
autonomy, more repetitious work and lower-skill 
requirements than did those in standard jobs. 
Workers in the lower-tier services, especially those 
in non-standard jobs, typically reported lower-skill 
requirements and a greater mismatch between their 
education and their job. They were also more likely 
to say they were overqualified for their job, and were 
less likely to agree that their pay was good. 


Canadians employed in the upper-tier services 
evaluated their jobs more positively, in terms of 
intrinsic work rewards. However, there were 
exceptions like the limited job autonomy reported 
by public administration workers. 


5.2 METHODS 


A variety of self-report measures were used to assess 
the distribution of intrinsic work rewards across labour 
market locations. Some of these measures replicate 
questions included in previous national surveys, others 
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are modifications of such items, and several are original. 
Job autonomy, skill requirements, and repetitious work 
were measured with the statements: “There is a lot of 
freedom to decide how to do your work.”; “Your job 
requires a high level of skill.”; and “You do the same 
things over and over.” Respondents were asked to agree 
or disagree, and then to qualify their answer as 
‘somewhat’ or ‘strongly’. A very similar job autonomy 
measure in the 1977 York University Social Change in 
Canada survey’ provides an over-time comparison. 


Education-job mismatch was measured by asking “How 
closely is your job related to your education?”. 
Respondents could answer ‘closely related’, ‘somewhat 
related’, and ‘not related at all’. However, they were offered 
only ‘yes’ and ‘no’ responses to the overqualification 
question: “Considering your experience, education and 
training, do you feel that you are overqualified for your job?”. 


The question “Are you (somewhat or very) satisfied or 
dissatisfied with your (main) job?” allowed comparisons 
to a number of previous studies which included 
essentially the same job satisfaction measure. A 
subjective evaluation of pay was provided by agree- 
disagree (somewhat or strongly) responses to the 
statement “The pay is good”. Again, the presence of 
the same item in previous surveys allowed comparisons 
to an earlier era. While this last statement could be 
treated as a subjective measure of an extrinsic rather 
than an intrinsic work reward, it can also be interpreted 
as an indicator of satisfaction with pay. 


5.3. RESULTS 


5.3.1 Job autonomy, skill requirements and 
repetitious work 


In response to the statement “there is a lot of freedom 
to decide how to do your work.”, 17% of employed 
15- to 64-year-old Canadians disagreed (Table 21). 
Thus, about one in six workers report few chances to 
make decisions about how they do their work (8% 
strongly disagreed and 9% disagreed somewhat). 
Generalizations about the proportion of workers who 
enjoy job autonomy obviously depend upon one’s 
interpretation of the ‘agree somewhat’ response category 
(27%). If it is treated as a positive assessment, one 
would conclude that a very large majority of employed 
Canadians can exercise independent decision-making in 
their job. However, given the very general and 
subjective nature of the statement about decision-making 
opportunities, it would be best to focus on the less 
ambiguous response categories. Even so, there is still 


a majority (54%) strongly agreeing that they have a lot 
of freedom to decide how to do their work. 


Younger workers report less job autonomy. One in 
four of the employed aged 15 to 24 disagreed with the 
statement about decision-making regarding their work 
tasks, compared with one in ten of the oldest (aged 55 
to 64) workers (Table 21). The most plausible 
explanation for this age-based pattern points to the 
concentration of young workers in lower-tier service 
industries and, particularly, in part-time jobs in these 
sectors. 


While the differences across age categories are more 
pronounced, Table 21 also reveals that women are 
somewhat less likely than men to report considerable 
job autonomy. However, this gender effect increases 
across age categories. Among workers aged 45 to 64, 
women are about twice as likely as men to disagree 
that they have a lot of freedom to decide how to do 
their work. Again, the best explanation focuses on the 
labour market locations in which women and men of 
different ages are employed. As previous analyses in 
this report have demonstrated, young men and women 
frequently work in the same labour market locations. 
But among older workers, women are much more likely 
to be employed in clerical, sales and service 
occupations, where opportunities for individual task- 
related decision-making may be less common. 


Table 21 also displays responses, by age and sex, to a 
second question about skill requirements. A large 
minority (46%) of employed Canadians strongly agree 
that their job “requires a high level of skill”, while 
almost one-quarter (24%) disagree (7% disagree 
strongly). Compared to the decision-making statement, 
there is a larger gender difference in responses to this 
question about skills (Table 21). Across all age groups, 
40% of employed women strongly agree, compared with 
50% of employed men. 


Again, age differences are substantial, with much larger 
proportions of the youngest workers disagreeing with 
this positive evaluative statement. And, as with task- 
related decision-making, age accents the gender 
differences. Among the youngest workers, 46% of 
women disagreed that their job required a high level of 
skill, along with 40% of men. But among those aged 
45 to 64, the gender difference was much larger, with 
about one-third of the women disagreeing compared 
with only one-eighth of the men (Table 21). Previous 
analyses have suggested that fewer women advance into 
higher status and more rewarding jobs as they move 
through their career. These results suggest that the skill 
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requirements of the jobs held by middle-aged and older 
women are often also lower than those of jobs held by 
similar aged men. 


Repetitious work offers fewer intrinsic rewards than does 
work involving more variety in tasks. These self-reports 
suggest that repetitious work may be more widespread 
than low-autonomy and low-skill work (Table 21). 
Almost one-third (32%) of employed 15- to 64-year- 
old Canadians strongly agreed that “you do the same 
things over and over”, and just about as many (30%) 
agreed somewhat. Only 37% disagreed or, in other 
words, claimed that their job was not repetitious. As 
in the case of job autonomy and skill requirements, 
young workers (regardless of gender) and women, in 
general, were less positive (i.e. were more likely to — 
agree that their job was repetitious) in their job 
evaluations, and the gender difference increased with 
age. 


In short, looking at the positive side, a majority of 
Canadian workers report considerable job autonomy, and 
almost as many evaluate the skill requirements of their 
jobs positively. But a large minority also strongly agree 
that their jobs involve repetitious work. Women and 
young workers are more likely to evaluate their jobs 
negatively with respect to each of these three intrinsic 
job rewards, with gender differences becoming more 
prominent across age categories. 


It could be argued that young workers and women have 
higher job expectations which, in turn, are reflected in 
these less positive job evaluations. However, the 
explanations put forward for the age and gender 
differences have, instead, emphasized the differences 
between the types of jobs typically held by men and 
women, and by younger and older workers.? The 
following analyses address this issue directly by 
comparing responses to these three job evaluation 
statements from non-standard and standard workers, and 
across industrial sectors and occupational groups. 


Figure M shows 57% of people in standard jobs strongly 
agreeing with the job autonomy question, compared with 
47% in non-standard jobs. Larger differences between 
standard and non-standard workers were found for the 
skill-level statement, with exactly half (50%) in standard 
jobs and less than one in three (30%) in non-standard 
jobs agreeing strongly. While the difference was 
smaller, the same pattern was observed for the statement 
about repetitious work. Over one-third (36%) of people 
in non-standard jobs strongly agreed that they did the 
same things over and over, compared with 30% of 
people in standard jobs. 


FIGURE M 
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Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job autonomy then skill requirements then 


repetitious work and type of work, Canada, 1989 
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Comparisons of self-reported job autonomy across 
industrial sectors (Table 22) reveal some interesting 
differences. Agricultural workers (many of whom are 
self-employed) are most likely (73%) to strongly agree 
that they have freedom to decide how to do their job. 
Manufacturing, natural resource-based and public 
administration workers are least likely to report job 
autonomy. It may be that employees in the two blue- 
collar industries are more likely to be working with 
industrial technologies (e.g. assembly lines and 
continuous flow production systems), which allow only 
limited individual decision-making. As for public 
administration workers, their decision-making 
opportunities are probably more limited by bureaucratic 
rules and processes. 


Both business services and the education, health and 
welfare sector reveal higher than average levels of job 
autonomy, while the lower-tier service industries are 
about average in this respect (Table 22). In addition, 
there are substantially lower levels of job autonomy 
reported by non-standard workers in most industries. 
But here again there are exceptions in the upper-tier 


General Social Survey, 1989 


services, with non-standard workers in public 
administration and in education, health and welfare 
answering much the same as standard job holders in 
these sectors. While workers in non-standard jobs in 
these two labour market sectors may have fewer 
extrinsic work rewards, they appear to enjoy similar 
opportunities for task-related decision making. 


A clearer, more consistent pattern is observed for 
responses to the question about skill requirements 
(Table 22). Here the goods-producing industries are 
about average (or a bit lower), the upper-tier services 
are generally well above average, and the lower-tier 
services are considerably below average. For example, 
less than one-third of people employed in retail trade 
and the consumer services strongly agree that their job 
requires a high level of skill. 


Within sectors, differences between standard and non- 
standard work are substantial. The lower-tier services 
stand out in particular, with only one in ten non-standard 
workers in retail trade strongly agreeing with the skill 
level statement. Well over half (57%) of the non- 


standard retail trade workers disagreed with this 
statement. A similar proportion (56%) of people in 
non-standard jobs in the other consumer services 
disagreed (results not shown). Thus, the popular 
stereotype of low-skill jobs in the service industries has 
some basis in fact, but primarily in the lower-tier 
services and particularly in non-standard jobs. 


The question about repetitious work does not reveal 
the same clear pattern (Table 22). Canadians employed 
in the lower-tier services are more likely to describe 
their job in this way, but so are those in the distributive 
services and in the natural resource-based industries. 
Differences between standard and non-standard jobs are 
generally of little consequence within most industries. 
Thus, summing up the findings displayed in Table 22, 
there is evidence that jobs in the lower-tier services, 
and particularly non-standard jobs, offer fewer intrinsic 
work rewards. The pattern is clearest with respect to 
skill requirements, but not as consistent for repetitious 
work and job autonomy. The latter is also low in the 
traditional blue-collar industries as well as in the 
bureaucratic public administration sector. 


Some of these inconsistent patterns are due to the mix 
of different occupational groups within industrial sectors. 
With few exceptions, managers and professionals report 
more job autonomy than do clerical, sales and service 
workers or blue-collar employees (Table 23). However, 
different organizational structures across industries also 
lead to different levels of job autonomy for managers 
and professionals. For example, the education, health 
and welfare and public administration bureaucracies 
allow less job autonomy for managers and professionals 
than is available to their peers in other industries. 


Managers and professionals also report much higher skill 
requirements for their jobs than do clerical, sales and 
service and blue-collar workers. The lowest skill level 
assessments are provided by clerical, sales and service 
workers in the lower-tier services (Table 23), many of 
whom are employed in non-standard jobs. Finally, 
managers and professionals are also less likely to be 
doing repetitious work. Such work is most often 
reported by blue-collar employees in the traditional 
(male) natural resources, manufacturing, and distributive 
service sectors, and by clerical, sales and service 
workers (generally female) in most upper- and lower- 
tier services (Table 23). 


5.3.2 Education and underemployment 


In response to the question “How closely is your job 
related to your education?”, just over one-third (35%) 
of employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians answered 
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‘closely related’ and another 21% said ‘somewhat 
related’ (Table 24). But the largest proportion (44%) 
said their job was not at all related to their education. 
This pattern might suggest a significant amount of 
education/job mismatch or, in other words, widespread 
overqualification. Alternatively, since the Canadian 
primary and secondary education systems provide little 
specific job-related training, these results might simply 
mean that most people without higher education 
credentials are employed in jobs that do not require the 
specific skills provided by such an education. 
Comparisons of responses to this question by educational 
attainment reveal some support for this explanation.’ 
Two-thirds (67%) of those with a university degree said 
that their job was closely related to their education, as 
did 58% of those with some kind of postsecondary 
diploma or credentials. Less than one-quarter (22%) 
of workers with secondary school credentials, and less 
than one in ten of those with less than high school 
(9%) stated that their job was closely related to their 
education (Figure N). 


However, there is also evidence of considerable self- 
reported overqualification within the Canadian work 
force. Taking into consideration their experience, 
education and training, almost one in four (23%) 
workers consider themselves overqualified for their job 
(Table 24). But unlike the pattern observed for the 
education/job match question, there is no clear 
relationship between self-reported overqualification and 
educational attainment (Figure N). Workers with less 
than a high school education were somewhat less likely 
to state they were overqualified (18%), compared with 
27% of high school graduates. Among workers with a 
university degree or other postsecondary credentials, the 
proportion stating they were overqualified was slightly 
lower. 


The relationships between gender and responses to these 
two questions are not particularly strong or systematic, 
but the effects of age are more apparent (Table 24). 
There is a curvilinear relationship between age and 
education/job mismatch, with the youngest workers least 
likely to be in jobs related to their education. Middle- 
aged workers are most likely to be in jobs closely related 
to their education, while smaller proportions of the two 
oldest age categories are in such jobs. Unlike education/ 
job mismatch, the relationship between age and self- 
reported overqualification is linear, with older workers 
less likely to assess themselves as overqualified for their 
job. 


Figure O shows that Canadians employed in non- 
standard jobs are much more likely than those in full- 


FIGURE N 


Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by relationship between education and job then 
job overqualification and educational attainment, Canada, 1989 


Overqualified for job 
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time, year-round permanent jobs to say their job is not 
at all related to their education (56% versus 40%). Non- 
standard workers are also more inclined to see 
themselves as overqualified for their job (30% compared 
with 21%). 


There are also substantial inter-industry differences in 
responses to these two questions (Table 25). Roughly 
half of people employed in the blue-collar industries 
(including distributive services) report that their job is 
not at all related to their education. The proportion 
whose education does not match their job is considerably 
lower in the other upper-tier services, but such mismatch 
is most common in the two lower-tier services. In fact, 
almost two out of three (65%) Canadians employed in 
the consumer services see no match at all between their 
job and education. Within each industry, those in non- 
standard jobs are even more likely to evaluate their job 
in this manner. 


There is less inter-industry variation in self-reported 
overqualification although, once again, the lower-tier 
service industries stand out in this regard. And, as 
observed for education/job mismatch, overqualification 
is most common among those in non-standard jobs with 


SS9 High school diploma 
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General Social Survey, 1989 


40% of lower-tier service workers in such positions 
stating that they are overqualified for their job. As 
previous analyses have demonstrated, young students 
make up a large part of the labour force in retail trade 
and other consumer services. Hence, it is important to 
examine inter-industry variation in education/job 
mismatch and overqualification, controlling on 
educational attainment. To what extent does the image 
of overqualified university graduates in low-skill jobs 
reflect the reality of the Canadian labour market? 


A total of 15% of employed university graduates stated 
that their job was not at all related to their education. 
The percentage of mismatched university graduates was 
higher than average in manufacturing (22%) and in the 
distributive services (33%), but it was particularly high 
in retail trade (51%). Alternatively, the match was 
rather good for degree holders in the other uppet-tier 
services, especially in education, health and welfare, 
where only 5% of university graduates reported no 
relationship between their education and job (Table 26). 


While 22% of all employed university graduates said 
they felt overqualified for their job, the proportion of 
overqualified degree holders was much higher in 
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FIGURE O 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by relationship between education and job then 
job overqualification and type of work, Canada, 1989 
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(1) “Not stated" percentages included in calculation of percentages, but not shown. 


manufacturing (37%) and distributive services (33%). 
Self-reported overqualification was even more extensive 
in the two lower-tier service sectors, where four out of 
ten university graduates identified themselves in this 
manner (Table 26). As observed for the education/job 
mismatch question, the fit between credentials and jobs 
was also best in the education, health and welfare sector. 


A somewhat similar pattern is observed for education/ 
job mismatch among employed Canadians with other 
postsecondary diplomas. Across all industries, almost 
one in four (24%) stated that their job was not at all 
related to their education. However, this percentage 
was considerably higher in manufacturing and natural 
resource-based industries, as well as in the distributive 
services (Table 26). The other upper-tier services 
revealed below average levels of education/job 
mismatch, while the lower-tier services had much 
higher proportions claiming their job was unrelated to 
their education. Industry differences in self-reported 
overqualification among workers with postsecondary 
diplomas were not as pronounced, although again, the 
proportion of overqualified workers was higher than 
average in the lower-tier services. Thus, even when 
controlling on educational attainment, the most 
extensive education/job mismatch and the greatest 


FIGURE P 
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amount of overqualification are found in the lower-tier 
service industries. 


5.3.3 Job satisfaction and pay evaluations 


Just over one in ten (11%) expressed dissatisfaction with 
their current (main) job (4% said they were very 
dissatisfied). About one-third (32%) said they were 
somewhat satisfied, while a majority (56%) answered 
‘very satisfied’ in response to this question (Table 27). 
One of the most consistent findings in the job 
satisfaction research literature is that younger workers 
report less satisfaction. This study is no exception. 
Figure P displays the percentage of women and men in 
each of five-age categories, who said they were ‘very 
satisfied’ with their job. For both males and females, 
there is a strong positive linear relationship with age. 
Less than half of the youngest workers said they were 
‘very satisfied’ compared with two-thirds or more of 
those aged 55 to 64. Table 27 shows the parallel 
decrease in those who said they were dissatisfied with 
their current job. 


Explanations for the effects of age on job satisfaction 
include arguments that younger workers have higher 
job expectations, older workers have more family and 


Employed population 15 to 64 years of age who are very satisfied with their job by age group 


and sex, Canada, 1989 
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community interests which might compensate for less 
satisfying jobs, and older workers have managed to 
move up into better and more satisfying jobs.‘ Since 
information on job expectations is unavailable in this 
study, it is not possible to test each of these explanations. 
However, one recent comprehensive study suggests that 
all of these factors play a part,’ and another overview 
concludes that the better jobs held by older workers 
are largely responsible.* The previous analyses revealing 
an over-representation of young workers in the lower- 
tier services and in non-standard jobs, and the evidence 
that such jobs offer fewer extrinsic and intrinsic rewards, 
suggest that the ‘poor jobs’ explanation may also 
account for a large part of the greater dissatisfaction 
among young workers revealed in this study. 


Previous studies have revealed few consistent gender 
differences in job satisfaction, despite the concentration 
of women in lower-status, lower-paying jobs.’ A 
plausible explanation is that women employed in such 
jobs may place higher value on social relationships with 
co-workers (and other non-monetary aspects of the job) 
as an accommodation to the lack of extrinsic and 
intrinsic work rewards.* These GSS results show that 
men are only slightly more likely to say that they are 
very satisfied with their job (Table 27). However, the 
gender difference is somewhat larger among workers 
who are aged 45 to 64 (Figure P). This age-gender 
interaction may indicate that career blockages for 
women translate into less job satisfaction. 


Table 27 also displays responses to the statement “the 
pay is good”. Only one-third (34%) of the total sample 
strongly agreed, and more than one in five (21%) 
disagreed (9% strongly disagreed). Thus, this more 
specific evaluative statement reveals somewhat less 
satisfaction than does the more general job satisfaction 
measure. Young workers are generally less positive 
about their pay. And while the gender difference in 
general job satisfaction is not very large, there is a 
noticeable difference in the proportion of women (30%) 
and men (37%) who strongly agree that their pay is 
good (Table 27). This difference is largest (30% 
compared with 43%) among those aged 45 to 54, the 
years during which most workers hit their peak earning 
potential. Thus, these subjective evaluations of pay 
mirror the female-male income gap which also widens 
at this point (Table 12). 


Inter-industry differences are examined by considering 
the proportion of workers who stated that they were 
‘very satisfied’ with their job (Table 28). With a total 
of 56% choosing this response category, there is 
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somewhat higher than average satisfaction in the blue- 
collar industries, with the exception of manufacturing. 
Here, less than half (48%) said they were ‘very 
satisfied’. 


Job satisfaction was also higher than average in the 
upper-tier services, with workers in the education, health 
and welfare sector most likely to say they were ‘very 
satisfied’ with their job (63%). Workers in the lower- 
tier services were somewhat less inclined to choose this 
very positive response category, but still, relatively more 
said they were ‘very satisfied’ than was the case for 
manufacturing (Table 28). 


Within industries, there is a fairly systematic pattern 
whereby those in non-standard work are less likely to 
be ‘very satisfied’ with their job, although this © 
difference is not as large in the upper-tier services 
(Table 28). An interesting reversal of this pattern is 
the higher job satisfaction among non-standard workers 
in manufacturing. Since previous analyses have shown 
that non-standard workers in this sector received fewer 
extrinsic and intrinsic rewards than did those in full- 
time, permanent, year-round jobs, an easy explanation 
is not available. 


As for evaluations of pay, agriculture stands out, with 
only 13% of those employed in this sector ‘strongly 
agreeing’ that “the pay is good” (Table 28). But despite 
the almost complete rejection of this statement by those 
employed in the agricultural sector, it is noteworthy 
that a higher than average proportion still stated that 
they were ‘very satisfied’ with their job. Individuals 
employed in the natural resource-based industries, those 
working in construction, and workers in the distributive 
services, business services, and public administration 
were above average in their positive assessments of pay. 
Alternatively, the two lower-tier services were below 
average in this respect. And, once again, non-standard 
work within each of these industries was evaluated less 
positively. 


As with job satisfaction, evaluations of pay are made 
both with respect to what is provided and what one 
expects to get. Given that many young students are 
employed in the lower-tier services, particularly in non- 
standard jobs, and assuming that students might have 
lower pay expectations (since they would not view this 
as a permanent job), the low level of agreement with 
this pay evaluation statement in the lower-tier services 
is noteworthy. It clearly mirrors the fewer extrinsic 
work rewards available to workers in these labour 
market locations (Chapter 4). 


5.4 DISCUSSION 


Has the shift to a service-based economy also involved 
a change in the availability of intrinsic work rewards? 
Data needed to answer this question for each of the 
work rewards examined in this chapter are not available. 
However, with regards to the issue of job autonomy, 
the 1989 GSS survey found that over half (54%) of 
employed 15- to 64-year-old Canadians strongly agreed 
that they have a lot of freedom to decide how to do 
their work, and 27% agreed somewhat. The 1977 York 
University survey included almost the same statement 
(“there is a great deal of freedom to decide how to do 
my work”). A total of 51% of the employed 
respondents answered ‘very true’, and another 33% 
chose the ‘somewhat true’ response category. The small 
differences between the results from these two studies 
suggest that the expansion of the service industries 
over the past decade has not involved an appreciable 
change in the proportion of Canadian workers who 
positively evaluate their on-the-job decision-making 
opportunities. 


The 1989 GSS results show that almost half (46%) of 
employed Canadians strongly agree that their job 
requires a high level of skill. But almost one in four, a 
very sizeable minority, disagree. Repetitious work is 
much more widespread, with almost two-thirds of these 
workers agreeing (somewhat or strongly) that their job 
involves doing the same things over and over. With 
respect to skill requirements, repetitious work, and also 
job autonomy, women and youth are more critical of 
their jobs given the lower-level jobs they typically hold. 
The gender differences increase with age, suggesting 
that women are less likely than men to move out of 
these jobs as they progress through their working career. 


More than four out of ten workers (44%) report that 
their job is not at all related to their education. Those 
with higher education credentials are considerably less 
likely to answer in this manner, reflecting the fact that 
the Canadian primary and secondary education systems 
provide relatively little job-related training. However, 
there is still a large minority of university and college 
graduates in jobs largely unrelated to their education. 
Younger workers and, to a lesser extent, those closer 
to retirement age are less likely to be in jobs related to 
their education. Some of these young workers might 
be students working (often part-time) in lower-level 
services while completing their education. The less 
matched, older workers might reflect a cohort effect (a 
larger proportion of middle-aged “baby boomers” in jobs 
matched to their education), or a career effect (some of 
the oldest workers moving upward into areas in which 
they had not been formally trained). Alternatively, 
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downward mobility might be observed for some older 
workers made redundant by technological change and 
industrial restructuring. 


In addition, there is evidence of considerable self- 
reported overqualification within the Canadian labour 
force. Almost one-quarter (23%) of employed 15- to 
64-year-old Canadians consider themselves to be 
overqualified for their jobs, including more than one in 
five of those with university degrees and other 
postsecondary diplomas. There is a clear linear 
relationship between age and overqualification, with 
larger proportions of younger workers considering 
themselves to be overqualified for their job. This might 
signify a cohort effect (younger, better-educated workers 
having difficulty finding jobs in their area of training), 
or a career effect (with age and experience, more 
workers move into jobs that match their education). 
Further multi-variate analyses are obviously needed to 
unravel the relationships between age and self-reported 
education/job mismatch and overqualification. 


About one in ten (11%) Canadian workers say they are 
dissatisfied with their job, about one-third (32%) say 
they are somewhat satisfied, and just over half (56%) 
report themselves to be very satisfied. This distribution 
of responses is almost identical to that observed in the 
1973 National Job Satisfaction Survey where 88% said 
they were somewhat or very satisfied.? A 1987 National 
Environics Survey reported that 89% of employed 
Canadians were somewhat or very satisfied with their 
job.'° Other smaller area surveys have revealed the same 
level of job satisfaction,'' demonstrating a very 
consistent finding about Canadian workers. 


Such high levels of job satisfaction are difficult to 
reconcile with workers’ less positive assessments of 
some of the specific aspects of their jobs. They also 
would suggest that absenteeism, strikes and lockouts, 
and high quit rates should be minor problems for 
employers, which is not the case. Hence, a number of 
explanations have been put forward to account for these 
discrepancies. Individual workers may be assessing a 
limited range of available jobs and, from this frame of 
reference, consider themselves satisfied.’* Alternatively, 
workers in less rewarding jobs might not admit 
dissatisfaction, since this could reflect negatively on 
their own efforts and ability.'*> Some researchers have 
used “behaviourial intentions” measures (e.g. “Would 
you recommend this job to a friend?”), and found a 
somewhat lower level of satisfaction. Since such 
questions were not included in this study, the analyses 
in this chapter rely on the general question, recognizing 
the potential of an overestimate of job satisfaction. 


As in most other job satisfaction studies, the 1989 GSS 
reveals satisfaction increasing with age. There is only 
a small gender difference in satisfaction, but compared 
to women in the same age category, the proportion of 
men saying they are very satisfied with their job is 
somewhat larger among workers aged 45 to 64. Again, 
as in the case of specific intrinsic rewards, the over- 
representation of women and young workers in less 
rewarding jobs, and the more extensive career 
opportunities available to men, probably account for 
much of these age and gender differences in general 
job satisfaction. 


While job satisfaction is generally high, there is a 
somewhat larger minority of workers who disagree that 
their pay is good. Only 34% strongly agreed with this 
statement. The 1973 Job Satisfaction Survey included 
the same statement and found 31% of employed 
Canadians very satisfied with the pay in their job." 
Several years later, the York University Social Change 
in Canada survey showed 37% of employed Canadians 
responding in this manner to the same statement. Thus, 
it would appear that shifts in the industrial and 
occupational structure have not had an appreciable 
impact on the overall proportion of Canadians satisfied 
with their pay. 


Women are considerably less likely than men to agree 
that their pay is good. Young workers are also less 
positive about their pay. As already noted, there is 
good reason to believe that gender and age differences 
in intrinsic work rewards are, to a considerable extent, 
a function of the concentration of women and young 
workers in the lower-tier service industries and in non- 
standard jobs. In fact, these subjective evaluations of 
pay basically mirror the findings in the previous chapter 
which showed women and youth reporting substantially 
lower incomes. 


Focusing specifically on the intrinsic rewards available 
in different labour market locations, the 1989 GSS 
reveals that workers in non-standard jobs are more likely 
to report limited job autonomy, repetitious work, and 
particularly, low-skill requirements. In general, the 
lower-tier services contain a larger proportion of workers 
who feel that their job requires limited skills, that it is 
not related to their education, that they are overqualified 
for the job, and that the pay is less than adequate. Those 
in non-standard jobs within these sectors tend to be 
even less positive in their assessments of intrinsic work 
rewards. 


In terms of intrinsic work rewards, these survey findings 
show a larger proportion of “good jobs” in the upper- 
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tier services. For example, the business services and 
the education, health and welfare sector contain larger 
proportions of workers reporting considerable job 
autonomy. Self-reported skill requirements are higher 
in the upper-tier services, as is the match between 
education and jobs, the level of job satisfaction, and 
the extent of positive pay evaluations. However, there 
are also some noteworthy exceptions. For example, 
public administration employees report the lowest level 
of job autonomy. A larger than average proportion of 
workers in the distributive services say their jobs are 
repetitious and unrelated to their education, and that 
they are overqualified for their job. Thus, 
generalizations about the extent of intrinsic work 
rewards available to upper-tier service-sector employees 
should still be made cautiously. 


The blue-collar industries (with the exception of 
agriculture) contain a larger than average proportion of 
workers who agree that their pay was good. Income 
differences across sectors (discussed in the previous 
chapter) generally correlate with these subjective 
evaluations of pay. However, other intrinsic rewards 
are somewhat less common in goods-producing 
industries, particularly manufacturing and natural 
resource-based industries (again, agriculture is the 
exception, with a high level of self-reported job 
autonomy). 


Concerns about “poor jobs” in the expanding service 
industries began to be expressed during the 1980s. But 
in the decade before, researchers tended to focus on 
the goods-producing sector when they wrote about jobs 
with few intrinsic rewards. Manufacturing was typically 
highlighted as the industry in which job dissatisfaction 
and worker alienation were more extensive.'>'® 
Assembly-line jobs,'’ especially in the automobile 
industry,'* were generally evaluated most critically, 
because of their routine nature, limited opportunity for 
decision-making and generally stressful working 
conditions. These 1989 GSS results suggest that many 
manufacturing jobs still exhibit these characteristics and, 
hence, may be less satisfying. 


With respect to the limited job autonomy reported in 
several of the upper-tier service and goods-producing 
sectors, these results reflect the ‘technical’ (manufacturing 
and natural resource-based industries) and ‘bureaucratic’ 
(public administration) forms of worker control 
described by Richard Edwards" and others writing in 
the “labour process” literature. However, arguments 
that, on average, job autonomy is decreasing are not 
supported by comparisons of the 1989 GSS to earlier 
surveys. In addition, Edwards’ basic typology with its 


emphasis on traditional blue-collar industries and large 
bureaucratic workplaces does not take into account the 
expansion of the lower-tier service industries and the 
growth of non-standard jobs. As these GSS findings 
show, job autonomy is also limited in these labour 
market locations. 


In summary, the distribution of intrinsic work rewards 
in Canada largely parallels the pattern for extrinsic work 
rewards observed in the previous chapter. While there 
are some upper-tier service industries, where certain 
intrinsic rewards are reported less often than average, 
in general, the lower-tier service industries offer the 
fewest intrinsic rewards. And within both the upper- 
and lower-level services, workers in non-standard jobs 
are even more critical in this respect. The goods- 
producing industries, particularly the traditional male, 
blue-collar manufacturing and natural resource-based 
sectors, reveal below average proportions of workers 
reporting several of the intrinsic rewards examined in 
this chapter. Finally, given the over-representation of 
women and of younger workers in those (primarily 
service) sectors, where the poorer jobs tend to be 
located, women and youth are less likely to evaluate 
these aspects of their jobs positively. 
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to unrewarding work. See Krahn, H. and GS. 
Lowe. Work, Industry and Canadian Society. 
(Toronto: Nelson Canada, 1988), p. 163. 
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only, 27% had not completed high school, and 1% 
reported other or no formal education. 
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TABLE 21 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job autonomy then skill requirements then repetitious 


work, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 


Total employed ; 
population A lot of freedom to decide how to do your work 
Age group ’ 1 No opinion/ 
anidceax Disagree Somewhat agree Strongly agree noteiaied 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

All age groups 

Both sexes 12,468 100 2,113 17 3,409 27 6,783 54 163 

Male 6,933 100 1,025 15 1,917 28 3,886 56 105 

Female §,535 100 1,088 20 1,492 27 2,897 52 58 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 2,242 100 570 25 584 26 1,054 47 34 

Male 1,151 100 282 24 290 25 561 49 — _ 

Female 1,091 100 289 26 294 27 493 45 _ _— 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 3,711 100 661 18 1,006 27 2,014 54 30 

Male 2,057 100 341 17 578 28 1,126 55 _ = 

Female 1,654 100 320 19 428 26 889 54 _ — 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 3,232 100 468 14 886 27 1,828 57 50 

Male 1,805 100 234 13 493 27 1,045 58 34 

Female 1,427 100 234 16 393 28 784 55 _ — 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 2,089 100 289 14 555 27 1,221 58 — — 

Male 1,183 100 114 10 318 27 732 62 _ — 

Female 906 100 176 19 237 26 489 54 — — 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 1,193 100 125 10 378 32 665 56 — _ 

Male 736 100 56 8 238 32 422 57 — _ 

Female 457 100 69 15 144 31 243 53 _ — 
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TABLE 21 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job autonomy then skill requirements then repetitious 
work, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


_maeennn nnn ee eee ee ————oEoEOoOoOEOEeEeEeEeEeEeEeee—sw 


Job requires a high level of skill Do the same things over and over 
a eg 
Age group : 4 Somewhat Strongly No opinion/ : 4 Somewhat Strongly No opinion/ 
and sex sauce agree agree not stated Spree agree agree not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
a a 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 2,943 24 3617 29 5,707 46 200 2 4635 37 3,721 30 3,940 32 1726" 1 
Male 1,352 20 1,978 29 3,477 50 126 2 2,808 40 2,035 29 1,978 29 wA2ZtS 2 
Female 1,591 29 1,639 30 2,230 40 74 ~«1 1,827 33 1686 30 1,962 35 6Oe? 1 
15 - 24 
Both sexes 955 43 678 30 568 25 44 2 734 33 613 27 866 39 2g" 1 
Male 458 40 336 29 331 29 26 2 422 37 317 28 392 34 -_- — 
Female 497 46 342 31 237 22 _- — 312 29 296 27 474 43 _- — 
25 - 34 
Both sexes > 798 22 1,145 31 1,730 47 38 1,460 39 1,118 30 1,098 30 350" 1 
Male 405 20 629 31 1,006 49 -_- — 849 41 610 30 587 29 _- — 
Female 393 24 516 31 724 44 -_ — 611 37 508 31 511 31 -_- — 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 496 15 902 28 1,778 55 56 2 1,383 43 855 26 934 29 6ie 2 
Male 232 13 468 26 1,066 59 40 2 840 47 466 26 461 26 38° 2 
Female 265 19 433 30 712 50 _- — 543 38 389 27 473 33 —_- — 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 465 22 499 24 1,086 52 39 2 699 33 683 33 685 33 _- — 
Male 166 14 284 24 713 60 _-_ — 442 37 366 31 356 30 _- - 
Female 299 33 215 24 373 41 _-_ — 257 28 317 35 329 36 _-_ — 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 229 19 393 33 545 46 20 92 359 30 453 38 356 30 _-_ — 
Male 91 12 260 35 362 49 _- — 255 35 276 37 182 25 _- = 
Female 138 30 133 29 183 40 _-_ — 105 23 177 39 174 38 _ — 


a, EEE EE! 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 »Somewhat disagree” and "Strongly disagree” are combined in this category. 


TABLE 22 
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Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job autonomy then skill requirements then repetitious 
work, industry and type of work, Canada, 1989 


Industry and type of work 


All industries 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard3 
Not stated 
Agriculture 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard3 
Not stated 
Natural resource-based 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard3 
Not stated 
Manufacturing 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard? 
Not stated 
Construction 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard3 
Not stated 
Distributive services 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard3 
Not stated 
Business services 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard3 
Not stated 
Education, health & welfare 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard3 
Not stated 
Public administration 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard3 
Not stated 
Retail trade 
Total 
Standard 
Non-standard3 
Not stated 


Total employed 1 
population Strongly agree 
Freedom to decide how Requires high level of | Do same things over 
to do work2 skill2 and over: 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

12,468 100 6,783 54 5,707 46 3,940 32 
9,598 100 5,444 57 4,843 50 2,905 30 
2,794 100 1,314 47 851 30 1,015 36 

76 100 25 33 _ _ —_— _ 
278 100 202 73 117 42 75 27 
223 100 165 74 99 44 60 27 

49 100 34 70 _ _ — — 
818 100 411 50 353 43 295 36 
682 100 353 52 311 46 248 36 
130 100 57 44 41 32 48 37 

1,779 100 856 48 719 40 554 31 
1,584 100 786 50 674 43 491 31 
185 100 70 38 45 24 60 33 
626 100 354 57 305 49 166 26 
464 100 303 65 246 53 123 27 
159 100 48 30 57 36 41 26 
1,326 100 741 56 586 44 503 38 
1,121 100 639 57 524 47 397 35 
194 100 97 50 60 31 97 50 
1,337 100 834 62 746 56 352 26 
1,155 100 747 65 690 60 285 25 
177 100 87 49 56 32 62 35 
2,050 100 1,169 57 1,324 65 507 25 
1,446 100 847 59 973 67 340 24 
597 100 320 54 350 59 163 27 
1,124 100 531 47 615 55 283 25 
962 100 453 47 550 a7 240 25 
161 100 77 48 65 40 43 27 
1,628 100 893 55 465 29 623 38 
1,044 100 624 60 408 39 372 36 
575 100 267 47 57 10 251 44 
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TABLE 22 


Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job autonomy then skill requirements then repetitious 
work, industry and type of work, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


eee eres ee eee ——EEEEEEES—E—E—E———E—eEe—_——————————= 


Total employed 


1 
population Strongly agree 
Freedom to decide how Requires high level of Do same things over 
Industry’ and typeof work to do work2 skill and over@ 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Other consumer services 
Total 1,337 100 716 54 419 31 543 41 
Standard 813 100 481 59 324 40 333 41 
Non-standard3 518 100 232 45 94 18 210 40 
Not stated = = = = = 7 a 
Not stated 
Total 165 100 at 47 58 35 40 24 
Standard 104 100 46 44 a4 42 —_ ~ 
Non-standard 48 100 —_ — — — — _ 
Not stated —_ _ — _ ~ ~~ — — 


a EEE EEE EEIE UES SE EERE 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes individuals who strongly agreed with statements concerning decision making freedom 
at work, high level of skill required for job or repetitious work. 
Number and proportion do not add to totals as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 
Any of part-time, part-year or temporary work. 
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TABLE 23 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job autonomy then skill requirements then repetitious 
work, industry and occupation, Canada, 1989 


Total employed 


population Strongly agree 
; Freedom to decide how Requires high levelof Do same things over 
Industry and occupation to do work! skill! and over! 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All industries 
Total 12,468 100 6,783 54 5,707 46 3,940 32 
Managerial/professional 4,454 100 2,792 63 2,938 66 863 19 
Clerical/sales/service 4,437 100 2,324 52 1,359 31 1,781 40 
Blue collar 3,476 100 1,636 47 1,385 40 1,263 36 
Not stated 101 100 32 31 25 25 32 32 
Agriculture 
Total 278 100 202 73 117 42 75 27 
Managerial/professional 36 100 29 79 28 79 —_ _ 
Clerical/sales/service _ _ _ _ _— —_— — _ 
Blue collar 236 100 170 72 88 37 65 28 
Not stated _ _ _ _— — — — = 
Natural resource-based 
Total 818 100 411 50 353 43 295 36 
Managerial/professional 154 100 103 67 99 64 _ _ 
Clerical/sales/service 115 100 83 73 44 39 49 43 
Blue collar 543 100 221 41 210 39 224 41 
Not stated -— —_ _ -—~ — — — _ 
Manufacturing 
Total 1,779 100 856 48 719 40 554 31 
Managerial/professional 383 100 254 66 246 64 43 11 
Clerical/sales/service 325 100 190 59 119 37 90 28 
Blue collar 1,061 100 411 39 354 33 418 39 
Not stated _— _ _ _ _ _ _— _ 
Construction 
Total 626 100 354 57 305 49 166 26 
Managerial/professional 119 100 84 71 76 64 — ~~ 
Clerical/sales/service 47 100 32 70 — _ — _ 
Blue collar 458 100 235 51 216 47 128 28 
Not stated — oe —_ —_ _ _ _ _ 
Distributive services 
Total 1,326 100 741 56 586 44 503 38 
Managerial/professional 305 100 222 73 232 76 63 21 
Cierical/sales/service 446 100 229 51 125 28 192 43 
Blue collar 573 100 287 50 229 40 248 43 
Not stated — — — — —_ _ ~ — 
Business services 
Total 1,337 100 834 62 746 56 352 26 
Managerial/professional 669 100 459 69 451 67 109 16 
Clerical/sales/service 651 100 365 56 281 43 238 37 
Blue collar — —_ _ — —_ _ aod ~ 
Not stated _ — — _ _ _ —_ _— 
Education, health & welfare 
Total 2,050 100 1,169 57 1,324 65 507 25 
Managerial/professional 1,464 100 859 59 1,125 Tih 271 19 
Clerical/sales/service 522 100 280 54 180 34 213 41 
Blue collar 63 100 30 48 — = — — 


Not stated — — — ce: = 
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TABLE 23 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job autonomy then skill requirements then repetitious 
work, industry and occupation, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Haan sere eee eee ——EEEEEEESSS>SSEEE—>>>—=_ 


Total employed 


population Strongly agree 
: Freedom to decide how Requires high level of | Do same things over 
ndustry-and:occupation to do work skill! and eos 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Public administration 
Total 1,124 100 §31 47 615 55 283 25 
Managerial/professional 573 100 292 §1 330 58 126 22 
Clerical/sales/service 387 100 167 43 203 52 117 30 
Blue collar 157 100 68 44 75 48 40 26 
Not stated _ _ _— =_ —_ —_ _ — 
Retail trade 
Total 1,628 100 893 §5 465 29 623 38 
Managerial/professional 416 100 264 63 158 38 123 30 
Clerical/sales/service 953 100 487 51 165 17 406 43 
Blue collar 258 100 143 SLs 140 54 92 36 
Not stated > —_ _— _— _— _ _ — — 
Other consumer services 
Total 1,337 100 716 54 419 31 543 41 
Managerial/professional 288 100 193 67 168 58 73 25 
Clerical/sales/service 965 100 474 49 223 23 449 46 
Blue collar 84 100 50 60 29 34 — — 
Not stated — _ — _ —_ _ _— _ 
Not stated 
Total 165 100 ila 47 58 35 40 24 
Managerial/professional 48 100 34 71 25 53 _ —_— 
Clerical/sales/service — — _ _ _ _ _ — 
Blue collar 25 100 _ _ _ _ _ — 
Not stated 71 100 — — — _ _— _ 


ee EEUU aEEESESEISENSSEASSEEEESa 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Number and proportion do not add to totals as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 
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TABLE 24 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by relationship between education and job then job 
overqualification, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 


Total employed F 
population Job related to education 
Age group and sex Closely Somewhat Not at all Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 12,468 100 4,357 35 2,562 21 5,464 44 85 1 
Male 6,933 100 2,344 34 1,435 21 3,125 45 29 _ 
Female §,535 100 2,013 36 1,127 20 2,339 42 56 1 
15-24 
Both sexes 2,242 100 546 24 421 19 1,254 56 _ _ 
Male 1,151 100 265 23 220 19 661 57 _— _ 
Female 1,091 100 281 26 201 18 593 54 —_ _ 
25 - 34 
Both sexes 3,711 100 1,364 37 830 22 1,498 40 _ _ 
Male 2,057 100 731 36 455 22 868 42 _ _ 
Female 1,654 100 632 38 375 23 630 38 _ _ 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 3,232 100 1,355 42 668 21 1,197 37 _ _ 
Male 1,805 100 697 39 391 22 714 40 _ _ 
Female 1,427 100 657 46 277 19 483 34 _ _ 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 2,089 100 726 35 387 19 950 45 26 1 
Male 1,183 100 428 36 208 18 532 45 _ _— 
Female 906 100 298 33 179 20 418 46 _ _ 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 1,193 100 366 31 256 21 566 47 _— _ 
Male 736 100 222 30 160 22 351 48 — _ 
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TABLE 24 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by relationship between education and job then job 
overqualification, age group and sex, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


nee eee ee rere ———EOEOEeE_E__O 


Feel overqualified for job 


ee Te LUE aEUanEEEEE EE ESSE UE ESEERS ESSERE 


Age group and sex Yes No Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


eee ee eee — — ee 


All age groups 

Both sexes 2,838 23 9,521 76 109 1 

Male 1,480 21 §,402 78 51 1 

Female 1,358 25 4,119 74 58 1 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 778 35 1,447 65 _ — 

Male 401 35 741 64 oo — 

Female 376 34 706 65 — _ 
25 - 34 

Both sexes 877 24 2,796 75 38 1 

Male 450 22 1,597 78 - _ 

Female 427 26 1,199 72 28 2 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 625 19 2,589 80 — —_ 

Male 319 18 1,478 82 — — 

Female 306 21 1,111 78 — — 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 365 17 1,701 81 — — 

Male 185 16 986 83 —_ — 

Female 181 20 715 79 a _ 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 193 16 988 83 —_ _ 

Male 125 17 600 82 — — 

Female 68 15 388 85 — —_ 


a LEE 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 25 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by relationship between education and job then job 
overqualification, industry and type of work, Canada, 1989 


Job not at all related to 


AARAnan Feel overqualified for job 


Total employed population 


Industry and type of work 
No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All industries 


Total 12,468 100 5,464 44 2,838 23 
Standard 9,598 100 3,863 40 1,974 21 
Non-standard2 2,794 100 1,562 56 848 30 
Not stated 76 100 39 51 — = 
Agriculture 
Total 278 100 133 48 26 9 
Standard 223 100 104 47 — = 
Non-standard2 49 100 28 57 = = 
Not stated —_ —_ —_ — — — 
Natural resource-based 
Total 818 100 457 56 157 19 
Standard 682 100 361 53 140 21 
Non-standard2 130 100 90 69 — = 
Not stated — — — _ — —_ 
Manufacturing 
Total 1,779 100 969 54 386 22 
Standard 1,584 100 835 53 327 21 
Non-standard2 185 100 128 69 59 32 
Not stated —_ —_ — —_— — _ 
Construction 
Total 626 100 282 45 124 20 
Standard 464 100 187 40 85 18 
Non-standard2 159 100 95 60 39 24 
Not stated — _ — _ — _ 
Distributive services 
Total 1,326 100 657 50 352 27 
Standard 1,121 100 517 46 272 24 
Non-standard2 194 100 129 67 71 37 
Not stated — — — — —_ — 
Business services 
Total 1,337 100 369 28 288 22 
Standard 1,155 100 277 24 221 19 
Non-standard2 177 100 89 51 63 36 
Not stated = —_ _ — — = 
Education, health & welfare 
Total 2,050 100 415 20 329 16 
Standard 1,446 100 269 19 218 15 
Non-standard2 597 100 145 24 112 19 
Not stated — — —_ a — — 
Public administration 
Total 1,124 100 327 29 263 23 
Standard 962 100 265 28 224 23 
Non-standard2 161 100 61 38 38 24 
Not stated ee —_ —_ ae — = 
Retail trade 
Total 1,628 100 894 55 450 28 
Standard 1,044 100 529 51 222 21 
Non-standard2 575 100 363 63 227 40 


Not stated = me = 
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TABLE 25 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by relationship between education and job then job 
overqualification, industry and type of work, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


eee ree eee ee ——EEOEOEoee—eEeEE—E—E—E—E—EE__P! 


Job not at all related to 


Baucann Feel overqualified for job! 


Total employed population 


Industry and type of work 
No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


a 


Other consumer services 


Total 1,337 100 869 65 444 33 
Standard 813 100 467 57 239 29 
Non-standard2 518 100 396 76 205 40 
Not stated — — —_ _ — = 

Not stated 
Total 165 100 93 56 = te 
Standard 104 100 52 50 = ba 
Non-standard2 48 100 38 79 = aed 
Not stated -— —_ —_ —_ — _ 


en EEUU UEEE EEE 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Number and proportion do not add to totals as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 
Any of part-time, part-year or temporary work. 
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TABLE 26 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by relationship between education and job then job 
overqualification, industry and educational attainment, Canada, 1989 


Job not at all related to 


eatin Feel overqualified for job1 


Total employed population 


Industry and educational 
attainment No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All industries 


Total 12,468 100 5,464 44 2,838 23 
University degree 2,238 100 344 15 498 22 
Postsecondary diploma 2,924 100 706 24 661 23 
High school diploma 3,782 100 1,834 48 1,029 27 
Less than high school 3,524 100 2,580 73 650 18 
Not stated _ _ _ — —_ _ 
Agriculture 
Total 278 100 133 48 26 9 
University degree _ _ _ _— _ — 
Postsecondary diploma §1 100 —_ — o— —_ 
High school diploma 84 100 38 _ _— 
Less than high school 122 100 76 62 —_ _ 
Not stated _ _ — _ — a 
Natural resource-based 
Total 818 100 457 56 157 19 
University degree 81 100 _ _— _ _ 
Postsecondary diploma 212 100 70 33 53 25 
High school diploma 226 100 126 55 55 24 
Less than high school 298 100 246 83 31 10 
Not stated — — — _ _ —_ 
Manufacturing 
Total 1,779 100 969 54 386 22 
University degree 198 100 44 22 72 37 
Postsecondary diploma 395 100 116 29 91 23 
High school diploma 559 100 278 50 133 24 
Less than high school 627 100 531 85 90 14 
Not stated —_ — — — — — 
Construction 
Total 626 100 282 45 124 20 
University degree 29 100 _ _— _— = 
Postsecondary diploma 194 100 39 20 _— = 
High school diploma 163 100 79 49 46 28 
Less than high school 241 100 158 66 45 19 
Not stated —_— —_ — _ _ _ 
Distributive services 
Total 1,326 100 657 50 352 27 
University degree 156 100 52 33 52 33 
Postsecondary diploma 330 100 103 31 89 27 
High school diploma 435 100 228 §2 134 31 
Less than high school 406 100 274 67 76 19 
Not stated — — —- os — — 
Business services 
Total 1,337 100 369 28 288 22 
University degree 370 100 46 12 72 19 
Postsecondary diploma 362 100 65 18 78 21 
High school diploma 477 100 171 36 103 21 
Less than high school 128 100 86 67 36 28 


Not stated —_ — mo oo —_— — 
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TABLE 26 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by relationship between education and job then job 
overqualification, industry and educational attainment, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


eee SS 


Job not at all related to 


Sipetion Feel overqualified for job! 


Total employed population 


Industry and educational 
attainment No. % No. % No. % 


i ne SUE EE EEE ESSN ESSER 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Education, health & welfare 


Total 2,050 100 415 20 329 16 
University degree 826 100 44 5 102 12 
Postsecondary diploma 544 100 47 9 89 16 
High school diploma 368 100 134 37 102 28 
Less than high school 312 100 188 60 35 11 
Not stated = = — —_ _ — 
Public administration 
Total 1,124 100 327 29 263 23 
University degree 345 100 48 14 87 25 
Postsecondary diploma 269 100 46 17 75 28 
High school diploma 318 100 114 36 62 19 
Less than high school 192 100 118 62 39 20 
Not stated — = — — — — 
Retail trade 
Total 1,628 100 894 55 450 28 
University degree 106 100 54 $1 4d 41 
Postsecondary diploma 306 100 121 40 85 28 
High school diploma 647 100 347 54 184 28 
Less than high school 568 100 371 65 137 24 
Not stated — — = = = == 
Other consumer services 
Total 1,337 100 869 65 444 33 
University degree 85 100 25 30 33 39 
Postsecondary diploma 221 100 66 30 65 29 
High school diploma 443 100 286 65 188 42 
Less than high school 588 100 490 83 158 27 
Not stated _— _— _ _ _ — 
Not stated 
Total 165 100 93 56 _ _ 
University degree _ _— _— _ _ ee 
Postsecondary diploma 40 100 —_ _ — = 
High school diploma 60 100 32 53 _ _ 
Less than high school 42 100 41 96 _ —= 
Not stated _— _— _— — > a 


i 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Number and proportion do not add to totals as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 


TABLE 27 
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Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job satisfaction then pay evaluation, age group and 


sex, Canada, 1989 


Total employed : ; 
population Job satisfaction 
Age group and sex Dissatisfied Somewhat Very satisfied Not stated 
ge group satisfied 2 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 12,468 100 1,362 11 4,013 32 7,005 56 88 1 
Male 6,933 100 722 10 2,185 32 3,970 57 56 1 
Female §,535 100 640 te 1,828 33 3,035 55 32 1 
15 - 24 
Both sexes 2,242 100 349 16 808 36 1,070 48 — _ 
Male 1,151 100 184 16 405 35 554 48 —_ _ 
Female 1,091 100 165 15 403 37 515 47 _ _ 
25 - 34 
Both sexes 3,711 100 500 13 1,296 35 1,898 51 _ —_ 
Male 2,057 100 288 14 714 35 1,043 51 —_— _ 
Female 1,654 100 212 13 581 35 855 52 _ — 
35 - 44 
Both sexes 3,232 100 304 9 1,031 32 1,870 58 27 1 
Male 1,805 100 147 8 576 32 1,060 59 — — 
Female 1,427 100 157 11 456 32 810 57 _ _ 
45 - 54 
Both sexes 2,089 100 151 ri 572 27 1,344 64 _ _ 
Male 1,183 100 75 6 305 26 795 67 ~— _— 
Female 906 100 76 8 267 29 549 61 _ _ 
55 - 64 
Both sexes 1,193 100 58 & 306 26 822 69 — — 
Male 736 100 29 4 185 25 ot7 70 — _— 
Female 457 100 29 6 121 27 306 67 — ~~ 
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TABLE 27 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job satisfaction then pay evaluation, age group and 
sex, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


aan n nee e eee n eee ee eee nee, —————— 


The pay is good 
nn EEE 
Age group and sex Disagree Somewhat agree Strongly agree Not stated 
ne 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 


Both sexes 2,645 21 5,401 43 4,209 34 212 2 

Male 1,195 We 3,032 44 2,572 37 134 2 

Female 1,451 26 2,370 43 1,637 30 Us 1 
15 - 24 

Both sexes 563 25 1,026 46 606 27 46 2 

Male 243 21 523 45 352 31 33 3 

Female 320 29 503 46 255 23 —_ oo 
25 - 34 

Both sexes , 776 21 1,656 45 1,243 34 36 1 

Male 395 19 912 44 733 36 — — 

Female 381 23 744 45 511 31 a — 
35 - 44 

Both sexes 666 21 1,351 42 1,164 36 51 2 

Male 285 16 775 43 716 40 30 2 

Female 381 27 576 40 447 31 _ — 
45 - 54 

Both sexes 388 19 863 41 779 37 60 3 

Male 161 14 478 40 505 43 39 3 

Female 226 25 385 42 274 30 — “ 
55 - 64 

Both sexes 252 21 506 42 417 35 — — 

Male 110 15 345 47 267 36 —_ — 

Female 143 31 161 35 150 33 — — 


 ———— 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 28 

Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job satisfaction then pay evaluation, industry and type 
of work, Canada, 1989 
ps 
Strongly aoice ne pay is 


Total employed population Very satisfied with job! pale 


Industry and type of work 
No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All industries 


Total 12,468 100 7,005 56 4,209 34 
Standard 9,598 100 §,519 57 3,510 37 
Non-standard2 2,794 100 1,456 52 683 24 
Not stated 76 100 30 39 _ — 
Agriculture 
Total 278 100 170 61 36 13 
Standard 223 100 144 64 29 13 
Non-standard2 49 100 26 53 — _ 
Not stated — —_ — — oo — 
Natural resource-based 
Total 818 100 484 59 389 48 
Standard 682 100 419 62 342 50 
Non-standard2 130 100 61 47 44 34 
Not stated —_ _ _— — _ —_ 
Manufacturing 
Total 1,779 100 858 48 584 33 
Standard 1,584 100 749 47 528 33 
Non-standard2 185 100 105 57 57 31 
Not stated — — —~ —_ — 
Construction 
Total 626 100 366 58 233 37 
Standard 464 100 283 61 185 40 
Non-standard2 159 100 80 51 46 29 
Not stated —_ — — — —_ — 
Distributive services 
Total 1,326 100 728 55 537 40 
Standard 1,121 100 633 56 489 44 
Non-standard2 194 100 89 46 47 24 
Not stated —_ —_ ~— —_ — — 
Business services 
Total 1,337 100 807 60 496 37 
Standard 15155 100 704 61 454 39 
Non-standard2 177 100 101 57 42 24 
Not stated — — _ — — — 
Education, health & welfare 
Total 2,050 100 1,294 63 692 34 
Standard 1,446 100 921 64 520 36 
Non-standard2 597 100 372 62 170 28 
Not stated — —_ —_— — —_ -- 
Public administration 
Total 1,124 100 653 58 426 38 
Standard 962 100 567 59 389 40 
Non-standard2 161 100 86 53 36 23 
Not stated _ — — _ _ — 
Retail trade 
Total 1,628 100 846 52 466 29 
Standard 1,044 100 579 55 329 31 
Non-standard2 575 100 267 46 138 24 
Not stated — — —_ — a —_ 


=~133 = 


TABLE 28 
Employed population 15 to 64 years of age by job satisfaction then pay evaluation, industry and type 
of work, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


a 


i 


Oe a na ee a ee a ee ann = saan aE eRe 


Total employed population Very satisfied with job! Strongly eal pay is 
Industry and type of work eS Sp ee aes On a ene eee 
No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Other consumer services 
Total 1,337 100 714 53 299 22 
Standard 813 100 463 57 213 26 
Non-standard2 518 100 248 48 85 16 
Not stated — — — — — — 
Not stated 
Total 165 100 86 52 51 31 
Standard 104 100 57 55 33 32 
Non-standard2 48 100 — — — — 
Not stated _ — — — — — 


nn EE 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Number and proportion do not add to totals as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 
Any of part-time, part-year or temporary work. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Today, the majority of employed Canadians work in 
the service industries. Some observers see the growing 
dominance of the service sector as a positive trend, 
pointing to the emergence of high status, highly skilled 
and rewarding new jobs. Others, focusing on the growth 
of low-skill, low-pay, part-time jobs, have been less 
impressed. Both positive and negative generalizations 
about the quality of work in the service economy have 
some basis in fact. Unfortunately, this debate has been 
seriously handicapped by a shortage of recent, reliable, 
and complete data on the extrinsic and intrinsic work 
rewards received by Canadian workers. 


The wide range of questions in the 1989 GSS about 
employment relationships and work rewards allows a 
much more systematic and considered assessment of 
this issue. This report has addressed the questions by 
comparing the quality of work across 10 industrial 
sectors, grouped more broadly into goods-producing and 
upper- and lower-tier services. In addition, the nature 
of employment relationship has been taken into account 
by distinguishing between standard and non-standard 
jobs. Part-time work and other alternatives to the 
traditional full-time, full-year, permanent job have 
become more common. Some critics have argued that 
this trend represents a significant move towards more 
precarious and less rewarding employment for many 
Canadians. But, again, this conclusion has been based 
on a limited amount of data. 


Several sets of basic research questions guided the data 
analyses presented in this report. The first set enquired 
about the proportion of Canadians employed in different 
industrial categories, about occupational, work 
organization size, and union membership patterns that 
might overlap with industry employment distributions, 
and about age and sex patterns of employment. 


Like other recent national surveys, the 1989 GSS reveals 
that over 70% of employed Canadians have jobs in the 
service industries. About one in three of these service 
workers are employed in the lower-tier services. 
Alternatively, two-thirds are working in the upper-tier 
services where jobs tend to be more rewarding, 
reminding us of the dangers of overgeneralizing about 
bad jobs in the service sector. Nevertheless, nearly 
one in four (almost three million) Canadian workers 
are employed in retail trade and other consumer services. 


Not all of these individuals are in bad jobs, but then, 
not all of the jobs in the upper-tier services and goods- 
producing sector are good jobs. However, on average, 
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it is clear that Canadians employed in the lower-tier 
services receive fewer intrinsic and extrinsic work 
rewards. Thus, while overgeneralizations about job 
ghettos in the service sector must be questioned, it is 
also important to recognize that almost one-quarter of 
employed Canadians are working in industries where 
high quality jobs may be the exception, rather than the 
norm. 


There are really only two ways in which the proportion 
of Canadians in poor jobs might be reduced: the number 
of such jobs could decline, or some of these jobs might 
be improved. The latter possibility is discussed below, 
but the question about possible industrial shifts also 
warrants a brief comment. A continuing pattern of 
growth in some industries and decline in others might 
lead to increased demand for workers in upper-tier 
services and a corresponding relative decline in lower- 
tier. However, despite some optimistic projections of 
a growing need for managerial and administrative 
occupations up to the end of the century,’ it is by no 
means clear that lower-tier services will decline in 
relative or absolute size.23 As a society, Canadians 
have become accustomed to cheaply-priced and 
convenient services, the most obvious being fast-food 
restaurants and round-the-clock shopping. It is unlikely 
that we will be willing to give up these services. Hence, 
the demand for workers in lower-tier service industries 
will probably remain high. 


Returning to the first set of research questions, the GSS 
results clearly show that clerical, sales and service 
occupations are more common in lower-tier service 
industries. Workers in these sectors are much more 
likely to be employed in small work organizations, and 
labour unions are largely absent from these industries. 
Thus, the fewer extrinsic work rewards available to 
workers in the lower-tier services can be traced, in part, 
to the prevalence of small firms (which may not be 
able to provide as many benefits to employees), and to 
the failure or inability of unions to organize workers in 
these industries. Although the labour relations climate 
in Canada has been somewhat more receptive to unions, 
compared with the United States, Canadian unions have 
encountered hard times over the past decade.* It may 
well be that one solution to the labour movement's 
current problems lies in greater efforts to organize the 
lower-tier service industries. Such efforts could, in time, 
result in higher pay, more benefits, greater job security, 
and better working conditions for workers in retail trade 
and other consumer services. 


The data analyses in this report have consistently shown 
that women and youth are much more likely to work 


in less rewarding jobs in the lower-tier services. Calls 
for the removal of barriers, which keep women out of 
better jobs are becoming commonplace, but must be 
repeated. It is evident that the higher incidence of 
poverty among working women (compared with employed 
men) in Canada is due to their over-representation in lower- 
paying and otherwise less rewarding jobs.* 


As for young workers, many are still students, working 
part-time as they complete their education. For these 
workers, less rewarding jobs may not be very 
problematic. Students can view these jobs as temporary, 
to be replaced (following graduation) by better jobs in 
upper-tier services and goods-producing sector. 
However, there is also some evidence that many young 
people who have left school completely (including some 
with higher education credentials) have trouble moving 
out of the student labour market in the lower-tier 
services into more rewarding jobs in other sectors.*’ 
To some extent, such career blockages may be a result 
of an unusually large baby-boom cohort moving through 
the education system and into a labour market with an 
insufficient number of good jobs.’ These career barriers 
may also be the result of “downsizing” in both the 
private and public sectors, and the resulting decline in 
entry level positions for young, better-educated workers. 
Whatever the reason, it is clear that some young workers 
are employed in lower-tier services, not by choice, but 
because better employment opportunities are not 
available. 


The second set of research questions was motivated by 
observations that non-standard jobs have become more 
common as employers have sought ways to remain 
competitive in a rapidly changing national and 
international economy. Prior to completion of the 1989 
GSS, Canadian data relevant to this issue have been 
limited and scattered. Thus, these analyses provide a 
much clearer answer to questions about the extent of 
various forms of non-standard work in Canada, and 
about the industries in which alternatives to the 
traditional full-time, year-round, permanent paid jobs 
are most common. 


Considering own-account self-employment, multiple-job 
holding, part-time, part-year and temporary work, the 
1989 GSS reveals that over 30% of employed Canadians 
are in non-standard jobs. If a more restricted definition 
including only part-time, part-year and temporary jobs 
is used, then 2.8 million (22%) workers are in non- 
standard jobs. The majority are part-time workers, but 
part-time jobs are also often seasonal and/or temporary 
jobs. 
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A cross-sectional survey, such as the GSS, cannot 
inform us about trends over time, but other data sources 
suggest that there has been an increase in non-standard 
work over the past decade in Canada. This trend clearly 
needs to be monitored. While such employment 
relationships may be advantageous to employers desiring 
greater labour force flexibility,? they frequently represent 
a precarious work situation for employees.'° For many 
working Canadians, non-standard jobs mean a lower than 
average income and an insecure standard of living. No 
doubt some workers prefer such jobs for a variety of 
different reasons. But whatever the motivations of non- 
standard workers, questions about the quality of 
non-standard jobs are still legitimate and important. 


Many of the more negative assessments of work in the - 
service economy have alluded to the growth of part- 
time and other non-standard jobs in lower-tier services. 
These GSS results validate such generalizations, but also 
remind us that non-standard jobs, particularly seasonal 
and temporary jobs, have long been common in the 
blue-collar, natural resource-based and construction 
industries. In addition, part-time and temporary work 
have also been increasing in the upper-tier non-market 
services. In short, non-standard jobs can take a variety 
of forms and are concentrated in, but not restricted to, 
lower-tier services. As a consequence, the employment 
insecurity associated with many non-standard jobs is 
more common in retail trade and other consumer 
services, but can also be observed in the public sector 
and parts of the goods-producing sector. 


The third set of research questions asked about variation 
across industries, and between standard and non- 
standard jobs, in the distribution of extrinsic work 
rewards. Information on pay differences across 
industries, and between part-time and full-time workers, 
has long been available, but more detailed data on 
variations in extrinsic work rewards has not. 
Consequently, the analyses in Chapter 4 add a great 
deal to our understanding of the quality of work in a 
service-dominated economy. 


Generalizations about low pay in the service sector are 
obviously too broad, but more specific conclusions about 
well-paid jobs in upper-tier services and much lower 
pay in the lower-tier, especially in non-standard jobs, 
are clearly substantiated. In addition, the GSS reveals 
that the ratio of clerical, sales and service incomes to 
managerial and professional incomes is lower in retail 
trade and other consumer services. In other words, there 
is a greater income inequality across occupational 
groups within the lower-tier services. 


Furthermore, lower-tier service workers must remain in 
their jobs for a longer time before seniority translates 
into higher income. Given that women are over- 
represented in the lower-tier services and in non-standard 
jobs within them, the nature of the relationship between 
gender and labour market poverty can begin to be seen 
more clearly. Continued cutbacks in the upper-tier 
services, particularly in the unionized public sector, 
where women have had somewhat better employment 
opportunities in the past few decades, could lead to a 
worsening of Canadian women’s employment situation." 


The distribution of fringe benefits (medical, dental and 
pension plans, and paid maternity leave) accents income 
differences across industries. Upper-tier service workers, 
and people employed in some of the goods-producing 
industries, are more likely then others to receive these 
types of benefits. Alternatively, Canadians employed 
in retail trade and other consumer services, particularly 
those in non-standard jobs, are less likely to enjoy such 
benefits. 


This polarization of benefits will have an even greater 
impact on the quality of life of Canadians in the future. 
As the baby boomers in the work force move closer to 
retirement age, more workers will have an immediate 
need for additional health care coverage and adequate 
pensions. Again, because larger proportions of women 
than of men are working in lower-tier services, women 
will be most likely to be negatively affected. Obviously, 
any successful attempts to aid female entry into better 
jobs would have an impact on this future scenario. In 
addition, successful union organizing efforts in lower- 
tier services would, no doubt, be followed by collective 
bargaining for more employment benefits. Finally, 
legislation regarding minimum wages, pensions, and 
termination benefits, for example, would make some 
of the upper-tier service benefits available to a wider 
range of Canadian workers.” 


Pay and benefits are the most important extrinsic work 
rewards since they directly affect one’s standard of 
living. But job security and career opportunities are 
also relevant, since they index chances to maintain or 
improve one’s standard of living. The 1989 GSS reveals 
that lower-tier service workers are not that far below 
average in their self-assessment of career and promotion 
opportunities. However, it is very clear that non- 
standard workers have fewer opportunities for career 
development and advancement, in both the lower- and 
upper-tier services. 


If the proportion of non-standard workers continues to 
increase in upper-tier services, there may be less internal 
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(to the work organization) career mobility. The 
implications for women and younger workers, who 
currently hold a disproportionate share of non-standard 
jobs, are obvious. In addition, employers relying heavily 
on non-standard workers may discover that their 
continuing need for committed and competent 
employees in middle- and upper-level positions cannot 
be adequately met. A well-developed internal labour 
market, which allows employees to make a career within 
the organization, requires a range of entry-level 
positions. Replacing such positions with non-standard 
jobs may ultimately have a net negative impact on the 
organization. 


In 1989, fears of job loss were not that widespread in 
Canada. Nevertheless, concerns about job loss were 
much higher among certain kinds of non-standard 
workers, specifically, as one would expect, among 
temporary and part-year workers. The highest level of 
concern was found among non-standard workers in the 
construction industry. Again, it is apparent that job 
insecurity has long been part of the employment 
situation of Canadians working in some of the traditional 
blue-collar sectors. However, non-standard workers in 
parts of the public sector also reported higher than 
average fears of job loss. A greater reliance on non- 
standard workers in order to reduce government 
expenditures has obviously generated a new set of work 
stresses for some public sector employees. 


Since 1989, Canada has entered another recession.'? 
Hence, fears of job loss have probably increased, in 
both the services and goods-producing sectors. The 
recession of the early 1980s led to substantial industrial 
restructuring, and to an increase in the use of non- 
standard workers in a number of sectors. Employer 
responses to the 1990 recession are, as yet unclear, but 
greater reliance on non-standard workers will, no doubt, 
be among them. 


The last set of research questions addressed in this report 
focused on variations in intrinsic (or subjective) work 
rewards across industries, and between standard and 
non-standard workers. Upper-tier service workers 
typically evaluated their jobs most positively in this 
respect. Workers in the goods-producing sector were 
more likely to report repetitious work and limited job 
autonomy, and that they were overqualified for their 
job, reflecting a pattern observed in many previous 
studies. 


As for lower-tier service workers, generalizations about 
less rewarding work in this sector were generally 
supported. These workers, especially non-standard 


workers, typically reported low-skill requirements and 
a greater mismatch between their education and their 
job, and were least satisfied with their pay. Thus, in 
many respects, the distribution of intrinsic work rewards 
among Canadian workers parallels that of extrinsic 
rewards. It follows that women also receive fewer 
intrinsic work rewards than do men. 


Despite the expansion of lower-tier services and the 
increase in non-standard jobs, the 1989 GSS does not 
show a decline over the past decade and a half in the 
absolute level of job satisfaction reported by Canadian 
workers. How does one account for this, alongside 
evidence of a substantial minority of workers in jobs 
offering few intrinsic and extrinsic work rewards? The 
explanation lies in a more considered assessment of the 
meaning of job satisfaction, which is a relative term. 
People report satisfaction, whether it be with their 
family, their community, or their job, relative to options 
they consider to be within reach. They might prefer to 
live elsewhere, if they could, and they might also prefer 
a better job. But given their experience and credentials, 
and the available jobs they see around them, most 
workers will state that they are satisfied with their job, 
even if work rewards are limited.'* It is only when 
one inquires further about specific work rewards, that 
more negative job evaluations are provided. 


It is noteworthy that a significant minority of Canadian 
workers state that their job requires limited skills, that 
it is unrelated to their education, and that they are 
overqualified for their job. Some of these individuals 
are students working in part-time positions outside of 
their area of training until they graduate. Others have 
no higher educational credentials. However, a 
substantial number of these overqualified workers with 
underutilized skills are well-educated and would prefer 
more challenging work, if they could find it. 


This underutilization of human resources is seldom 
recognized in current discussions of the fit between 
Canadian workers’ skills and future labour market 
requirements. For example, a recent policy paper stated 
that: “...the economy and the labour force appear to be 
developing along divergent paths, creating a potential 
gap between the flexibility and skills of workers, and 
the skills our economy will demand”.'> It may well be 
that the current match between skill levels and job 
requirements is not particularly good. However, the 
tone of recent policy papers suggests that, in general, 
Canadians are underqualified and incapable of 
participating successfully in a high-technology, global 
economy. Such conclusions ignore the fact that many 
Canadians are currently employed in jobs that do not 
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utilize their skills and for which they are overqualified. 
Furthermore, these jobs are not likely to disappear even 
if the demand for highly-skilled workers increases. 


This last observation brings us to a final comment about 
future employment patterns in Canada’s service 
economy. Until recently, the expansion of lower-tier 
services (and of non-standard jobs) was fuelled, in part, 
by a growing supply of young workers as the baby- 
boom generation moved through the education system. 
In addition, part-time work by students increased 
dramatically over the past two decades.'© However, 
this source of cheap and willing labour has begun to 
shrink rapidly. The 15 to 24 age group is expected to 
make up 17% of the labour force in the year 2000, 
down from 26% in 1971. Only about 180,000 people 
will enter the labour force annually during the 1990s, 
compared with 300,000 annually in the 1970s." 


Who will fill the vacant jobs in retail sales and other 
consumer services? Some futurists have pointed 
optimistically to the growing number of retirees, seeking 
ways of filling time. However, it is unlikely that many 
will wish to trade their leisure time for part-time, low- 
skill, low-paying jobs. Many women have worked, and 
continue to work, in these types of jobs alongside young 
students. But since the majority of women are already 
in the paid labour force, and given their growing 
demands for access to better jobs, it is unlikely that 
women will fill the labour market gap created by the 
shrinking youth cohort.” 


The most obvious candidates are the growing number 
of immigrants being allowed into Canada as legislators 
recognize the implications of the steady aging of the 
Canadian population.’"? As Canada moves toward the 
year 2000, its population will become much more 
racially and ethnically diverse. The degree to which 
good jobs and bad jobs come to be distributed between 
immigrants and the native-born, and along racial and 
ethnic lines, is a trend to be monitored. 


It will also be important to track the growth of non- 
standard employment in different industries, the 
expansion of career opportunities for women in upper- 
tier services, and the labour market entry experiences 
of the next (smaller) cohort of young workers. This 
study has only begun to examine the extrinsic and 
intrinsic work rewards received by workers in different 
parts of the labour market. Little is still known about 
specific career patterns, particularly for Canadians 
working in non-standard jobs. Additional research on 
the distribution of fringe benefits is needed. More 
detailed analysis of the subjective experiences of work 


in the service economy would be very useful. In short, 
there are still many unanswered research questions. 
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APPENDIX I: SAMPLE AND 
ESTIMATION 
PROCEDURES 


POPULATION 


The target population of the 1989 General Social Survey 
includes all persons aged 15 and over living in Canada, 
with the following exceptions: 


1. full-time residents of institutions; 
2. residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Since random digit dialling techniques were used to select 
households, households (thus persons living in households) 
that did not have telephones at the time of the survey were 
excluded from the surveyed population. These households 
account for less than 2% of the total population. 


The survey estimates have been adjusted (weighted) to 
represent the entire target population, including persons 
without telephones and other exclusions. 


SAMPLE DESIGN AND SELECTION METHODS 


The 1989 General Social Survey employed two different 
Random Digit Dialling (RDD) sampling techniques. For 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta, the 
Elimination of Non-working Banks method was used 
while, for the remaining provinces, the Waksberg method 
was used.! Both of these methods are described below. 


Note that a “bank” of telephone numbers is a group of 100 
possible numbers that share the same three-digit area code, 
three-digit prefix and first two digits of the final part of the 
telephone number. 


Elimination of non-working banks RDD design 


The General Social Survey used the Elimination of Non- 
working Banks (ENWB) design to sample in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta. 


ENWB is a form of Random Digit Dialling in which an 
attempt is made to identify all “working banks” for an area, 
ie. to identify all banks with at least one household. 
Working banks were identified using telephone company 
lists and all possible 10-digit telephone numbers were 
generated for these banks. A systematic sample of telephone 
numbers was then generated for each stratum and an 
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attempt was made to conduct a GSS interview with one 
randomly selected person from each household reached. 


Waksberg RDD design 


The General Social Survey used the Waksberg Random 
Digit Dialling (RDD) design to sample in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. 


The Waksberg method employs a two-stage design which 
increases the likelihood of contacting households over a 
“pure” RDD design. The following describes the procedure 
used for the General Social Survey in the above provinces. 


For each stratum within each of these provinces, an up-to- 
date list of all telephone area code and prefix number 
combinations was obtained. Within each identified area 
code-prefix combination, all possible combinations of the 
next two digits were added to form the 100 possible banks. 
These banks formed the first stage sampling units (i.e. the 
Primary Sampling Units - PSUs). 


Within each stratum, random selections were made of 
these banks and then the final two digits were generated at 
random. This number (called a “Primary” number) was 
called to determine whether or not it reached a household. 
If it did not reach a household (i.e. the number was not in 
service or was a business, institution, etc.), the number was 
dropped from further consideration. If it did reach a 
household, additional numbers referred to as “Secondary” 
numbers were generated within the same bank (i.e. numbers 
with the same first eight digits as the “Primary” number). 
These numbers were also called to determine whether or 
not they reached a household. Secondary numbers were 
generated on a continuing basis until: 


(a) five additional households were reached in each 
retained bank; or 

(b) the bank was exhausted (i.e. all 100 numbers in the 
bank were used; or 

(c) the data collection was ended. 


An attempt was made to conduct an interview with a 
randomly selected respondent in all “Primary” and 
“Secondary” households reached. 


Stratification 


In order to carry out sampling, each of the ten provinces 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island were divided 


into strata or geographic areas. Generally, each province 
had two strata, one stratum representing Census 
Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) of the province and the other, 
the non-CMA areas. Ontario and Saskatchewan were 
sampled from two regional offices. As aresult, more strata 
were included in the sample design for these areas. 


The area code and prefix combinations that corresponded 
to the strata were determined and used to select the 
appropriate samples in each stratum. Since area code- 
prefix boundaries did not always correspond exactly to the 
intended stratum boundaries, small biases may have been 
introduced at this stage. 


A target sample size of approximately 12,000 households 
was chosen as being large enough to allow extensive 
analysis at the national level and limited analysis at a 
provincial level. It was allocated to provinces in proportion 
to the square root of their populations and to the strata 
within provinces in proportion to their populations. 


WEIGHTING AND ESTIMATION 


For both the Waksberg design and the Elimination of Non- 
working Banks design, each household within a stratum 
has an equal probability of selection. For the Waksberg 
households, the initial weight is set to a constant (1.0) for 
all records. For ENWB households the initial weight is 
equal to the total number of telephone numbers in the 
stratum divided by the number of sampled telephone 
numbers in the stratum. 


The initial weight is adjusted for non-response, for the 
number of telephone numbers a household has, and the 
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number of persons living in the household whoare 15 years 
of age or over. The second adjustment corrects for the 
higher probability of households with more than one 
telephone number being sampled and the third adjustment 
converts the household weight into a “person weight”. 


Subsequently, these “person weights” were adjusted within 
strata so that the estimated population sizes for the strata 
would agree with census projections of the population. In 
the final stages of sampling, the weights were adjusted for 
over- or under-sampling within province-sex-age groups, 
again using census projections for the target population. 
The age groups for this adjustment were: 


15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 
45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70+ 
Estimation 


The estimate of the number of persons in the population 
having a given set of characteristics is determined by 
summing the weights of all sampled persons with that set 
of characteristics. The estimates of persons presented in 
the tables are rounded to the nearest thousand, which not 
only improves readability but also provides data at an 
appropriate level of precision. 


NOTES 
1. Waksberg, J. “Sampling Methods for Random Digit 


Dialling.” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 73 (1980), p. 40-46. 


APPENDIX Il 


CYCLE FOUR QUESTIONNAIRES 


The GSS 4-1 was completed for each telephone number selected in the sample. It lists 
all household members, collecting basic demographic information, specifically age, sex, 
marital status and relation to reference person. A respondent, 15 years of age or older 
was then randomly selected and a GSS 4-2 was completed for this person. 


The GSS 4-2 questionnaire collected the following types of information from persons 
aged 15 and over living in the 10 provinces: the respondent's education background, both 
completed education and future plans; the respondent's work history, before and after 
their education and in 1984 and 1988; the respondent’s opinions on science and 
technology and its affect on themselves. 
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B sd EB Statistics Canada _— Statistique Canada 


General Social Survey 
Selection Control Form 


Confidential when completed 


eat ey el 1 de aealesal 


{| evel p tise epee ep Ol 


TELEPHONE NUMBER LABEL 


RECORD OF CALLS 


11 12 13 14 1S 16 
Date Start Finish 
Result Comments 


18. Forms Control 19. Interviewer Number 


ee ee ee ee ees 


Senior Interviewer 
Only 


20. Final Status 


[26s 


ael 


8-4500-45: 03-11-88 STC/GSS - 027 - 03198 Gc ada 


Hello, I'm 
calling you for a survey on education, work and 
retirement. 


I'd like to make sure that I’ve dialed the right number. 
Is this (read number)? 


OQ —-s Dial again, if still wrong, END. 


All information we collect will be kept confidential. 
While your participation is voluntary, it is essential if 
the survey results are to be accurate. 


Is this the number for a business, an institution or a 
private home? 


Private home O 
—— > GONORSO 


@. 


Business, institution or 
other non residence 


Does anyone use this telephone number as a home 
phone number? 


© —— Thank respondent and END 


How many persons live or stay at this address and use 
this number as a home phone number? 


Less than 15 


15 or more OQ —-s Make appointment. 


| need to select one person from your household for 
an interview. Starting with the oldest, what is the name 
and age of each person living or staying there who has 
no usual place of residence elsewhere? 


(Enter names and ages in items 42 and 44.) 


INTERVIEWER: e@ Enter answers for items 45 through 48 for each person recorded in item 42. Refer to Interviewer Reference 


Card for instructions and codes. 
@ Then go to item 60. 


40. 41. ‘ 
Page | Line | Names of Household Members 
1 


ix Given name 

Surname 

2 Given name 
Surname 


Given name 


Surname 


Given name 
Surname 


Given name 
Surname 
Given name 
Surname 
5 Given name 
Surname 
Given name 
Surname 


|| 
eat i 
— : 


48. 


Whatis....’s 
are relationship 
marital tOvernas 
status? (Head of Family)? 


|_| if:0’, specify 


60. INTERVIEWER: Enter Page-Line no. of person giving the above information. od | 7 | 


61. Are there any persons away from this household attending school, visiting, travelling or in the hospital who USUALLY 


live there? 


Yes .............. CQ). ———* Enter names and complete items 44 through 48 


62. Does anyone else live there, such as other relatives, roomers, boarders or employees? 


© ——-s Fnter names and complete items 44 through 48 


63. INTERVIEWER: In item 43 number the persons 15 years 
of age and over in order from oldest to 


youngest. 


Enter number of eligible 
household members 


64. INTERVIEWER: Determine the selected person by 


referring to the Selection Grid. 


In Item 43 circle the selected 
person number and enter 


Page-Line no. 


The person | am to interview is 
NAC) Pee a ee ere _ (Is he/she there?) 


O —— Goo form GSS 4-2 


QO > Sei up appointment and enter 
details in item 16. 


8-4500-45 


SELECTION GRID LABEL 


Eligible household members 
Selection number 


= ee 5 Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


5: Inn af a Label Identification Number 
in Page - Line Number 


[1 | vee 


Confidential when completed 


GENERAL SOCIAL SURVEY 
EDUCATION AND WORK 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


AGES 15 YEARS AND OVER 


8-4500-48 1: 24-10-88 STC/GSS - 027 - 3198 CG ada 


Al. 


INTERVIEWER: Repeat the introduction below if 
selected respondent is different from 


household respondent. 


from Statistics 

I'm calling you for a 

survey on education, work and 
retirement. 


All the information we collect is 
kept confidential. While your 
participation is voluntary, it is 
essential if the survey results are 
to be accurate. 


A2. Now I'd like to ask you some questions about your 


education. 


How many years of elementary and high school 
education have you successfully completed? 


No schooling 01O —— Go to FI 


One to five years 02O ——~> Go to A8 


03Q ———> Go to A8 
04©Q ——» Go to A8 
05 OQ ——» Go to A8 
06 Q ———>Go to A7 
07 ——~ Go to A7 
08O 
ST@) 
10© 


Go to A7 
In high school, did you take a course in... 


Yes No 
Mathematics? 26) 30 


Chemistry? 4© Le) 
Geography? 6O WO 
Physics? 8O @) 


Have you had any further schooling beyond 
elementary/high school? 


Go to A10 
Go to C1 


In high school, did you take a course in... 


Yes 
Mathematics? a) 


Chemistry? 12) 
Geography? 6O 
Physics? 8O 


8-4500+48.1 


Have you had any further schooling beyond 
elementary/high school? 


Go to A10 


Are you presently working towards elementary or 
high school graduation? 


Go to B5 
Go to C1 


. Have you ever taken any university, college or 


CEGEP level course in biology, chemistry or 
physics? 


. What is the highest level of education that you 


have attained? 
(Mark one only) 


Masters or earned doctorate (Ee = — Go to A15 


Bachelor or undergraduate 


degree. or teacher’s college 2 O — Go to A15 


Diploma or certificate from 
community college, CEGEP 


or nursing school 3O — Go to A15 


Diploma or certificate from 
trade, technical or vocational 


school, or business college 40 —*Go to A15 


Some university 5O 


Some community college, 
CEGEP or nursing school . 6O 


Some trade, technical or 
vocational school, or 
business college 70 


8O 
(Specify) 


legeleealra we obsealinpe beats 2Ter bas VON ah 
nl Ms Foon ER eg 


. When you took courses at university/college/trade 


school, were you working towards a degree, 
diploma or certificate? 


2O iGo wads 


. Are you still working towards your degree, diploma 


or certificate? 


Go to Bi 


A14. What is the highest degree, diploma or certificate | SECTION B: Current Education 
that you have completed? 


(Mark one only) 


B1. | now have a few questions to ask you about the 
educational program you are currently working on. 


Masters or earned doctorate 1O ; a 
What degree, diploma or certificate are you 


working towards? 
(Mark one only) 


Bachelor or undergraduate 
degree, or teacher's college 2 O 


Masters or earned doctorate 1O 


Diploma or certificate from 
community college, CEGEP 
or nursing school ....... 3O 


Bachelor or undergraduate 
degree, or teacher's college 20 


Diploma or certificate from 
community college, CEGEP 
or nursing school ....... 30 


Diploma or certificate from 
trade, technical or vocational 
school, or business college 40 


Diploma or certificate from 
trade, technical or vocational 
school, or business college 40 


High school diploma ..... 5 © —*Go to A17 


Less than high school 


AUG Pr ar I de 6 O —>Go to A17 Hid bil a a Gee 
OUST es eae aes 7 ri Were? ...-... 6O 
(Specity) (Specity) 


A15. What was the major field of study or specialization B3. 
for your degree, diploma or certificate? 


What is the major field of study or specialization 
for that degree/diploma/certificate? 


What was your MAIN reason for choosing this field 
of study? Was it to prepare for first career, to 
change or improve career, to improve earnings, 
because of interest in subject, or for some other 
reason? 


A16. What was your MAIN reason for choosing this field 
of study? Was it to prepare for first career, to 
change or improve career, to improve earnings, 

because of interest in subject, or for some other 

reason? 


(Mark one only) (Mark one only) 


To prepare for first career ......--.---- 1O To prepare for first career ....--------- UO 
Wowhange careers amiee oe ee 2© To change careerS ..-....----5 05-250: 20 
To improve CareCh see 30 To improve career ...-...-+--++++++05: 3 
lo improve earnings |...) . 5. 1. -f}s he 4. 5 @) To improve earnings ....-------.-+-+- ES 
Because of interest in subject .......-.. 5O Because of interest in subject ........-.-- 5 © 
For some other reason .......--+-+--- 6O For some other reason ....-------++-> 6O 


BS. In the last 12 months did you take any Courses for 


A17. Are you now working towards a different degree, 
this program? 


diploma or certificate? 


Ae Rees Se Go to C1 ee Go to B7 


8-4500-48.1 


B6. Were you mainly a full-time or a part-time | C5. 
student? 


In what year did you get the first job since 
completing the program? 


Full-time: 22.24 ene 19 | 


Partstime? noes. 08. Pe 


In what year do you expect to complete the |C6. For whom did you work at that job? 


ee Salle eading to your degree/diploma/ (Name of business, government department or agency, 
: or person) 


en bee 


What do you expect to do when you graduate from 
your current program? 


(Mark one only) 


Work at a new or first job .............. 30 


Go on to further education ............. 4O 


WOUEUNERCETINOVO coboeanaoanseooe 5O |C8. For whom did you work the longest time during 


those 12 months? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


Dont KinOWii--.casea Seals epee ae eran ta, 6O 
Other “ee eee eee he el ee ee ee iO 


(Specify) 


C9. What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


B9. INTERVIEWER: Go to D1 
C}SECTION C: After Education 


C1. In what year did you complete your studies or 
stop taking courses? 


Rey leas 


During the 12 months after you completed these 
Studies, what best describes your MAIN activity? 
Were you mainly... 


(Mark one only) 


Working at a job or 


C10. What kind of work were you doing? 
DUSINGSS2.4te warty ce tee 10 _»Go to C8 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 


Looking for work? ...... 20 
Astudent?) ./0.... cee 30 


Pence ne 4O 


heh Nerd eiVBNe Y sO 
an eee 6O 


y 


(Specify) 


BUlEtISIIN,. Ae aren ye 


Rarttime ae Aaetticeta®? . . 


C3. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 
any time during those 12 months? 


Bothiequally=* ase... 6- 


apie Go to C8 C12.How closely was that job related to your 


education? Was it... 


Have you ever had a job since completing that 


closely related? ...... 
program? 


somewhat related? 


not at all related? ..... 


Aree Go to D1 
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D7. Before starting your program, in what year did you 
last work at a full-time job that lasted six months 
or more? 


AON eee 


Still working atit ....... 99 O_—»Go to F1 


D1. For the next few questions, think back to the time 
when you started the studies for your degree/ 


diploma/certificate. 


In what year did you start your studies for this 
degree/diploma/certificate? 


19 LJ 


At that time were you less than 15 years old? 


For whom did you work at that job? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


nti te Go to E1 


D4. During the 12 months before you started these 
studies, what best describes your MAIN activity? 
Were you mainly ... 


(Mark one only) 


INTERVIEWER: Go to D17. 


Working at a job or 
Busiriess? 2i2ur. Pees 3O —»Go to D10 


Looking for work? ...... 40 _For whom did you work the longest time during 


those 12 months? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


A Student?ich.20 paseo 5c) 


Keeping house? ....... 6O 


ee: ne 70 
ered: wory- exert ee 8O 


y 


(Specify) 


_What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


D5. Before starting the program, had you ever held a 
full-time job for 6 months or more? 


(Exclude summer jobs) 


Shae: Go to E1 


What kind of work were you doing? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 


D6. How many months or years of total full-time work | D12. 
experience did you have before you started your 
program? 


6 months to less than 1 year ........... sO 
ditonlessithan: SiVeCarsnmer ta ons er ier 40 
DRottollesstthanroryveals maewr eter ns s rer 5 © 
5 fedss Mat. e/ OA Seat Ra eka ie eed 6O 
7-VOMS:OF MOGs Gh. 2 ae epee CS) 
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E5. What would be your major field of study or 
specialization? 


E1. In the next five years, do you plan to start an 
additional educational or training program? 


(Include part-time and _ full-time) 


eg <= Go to E6 
Go to E6 


E6. Now some general questions about certain 
aspects of your education. 


planning to do this? |E7. Have you ever completed an apprenticeship 
program? 


What is your MAIN reason for 
Is it to prepare for first career, to change or 
improve career, to improve earnings, because of 
interest in subject, or for some other reason? 


(Mark one only) 


£8. Have you ever taken any courses on how to use 
computers? 


NO prepare for tirst Careers. e) eee ae 40 


To change:careers’ Anca een ee 5. i > Nacue ap eene 


IROIMpPrOVE: Career. pene eens CO Nome Or ate, 


Totimprove’earnings’ "2s... 45 a eee OG) 


E9. Can you do anything on a computer, for example, 
play games, word processing or data entry? 


Because of interest in subject .......... 8O 


For. someothernreasonma wee ae ene 90 


ae ae See Go to E11 


E10. In the last 12 months, have you done any of the 
following on a computer? ... 


(Any computer) 


Yes 


a) Played games? ...... 01O 02O 

E3. What degree, diploma or certificate do you 
eventually want to obtain? b) Word processing? .... %O 04 O 
Cee C) ma DAtarenthy gue cea Bar tater: 05 O 06 O 


Masters or earned doctorate 1©O —»Go to £5 


d) Record keeping? ..... 070 08 O 


Bachelor or undergraduate 
degree, or teacher's college 20 —sGo to £5 


e) Data analysis? ...... 09 O 10O 


Written computer 
programs? iO 120 


Diploma or certificate from 
community college, CEGEP 
or nursing school ....... 3O —+Go to £5 


9) Anything else? ...... 13O 140 


Y 


(Specify) 


Diploma or certificate from 
trade, technical or vocational 
school, or business college 4©O —»Go to £5 


Elementary/High school 
diploma: fobs tee 


E11. Do you have a personal computer at home? 


Not for degree, diploma, or 
centiticatek:beaawietc as ease 


ASVSSOUYD See 
va took Go to Fl 


SR a Ce 2 J I WD a's) 


INTERVIEWER: Go to E6 


£13. How many hours per week do you normally use it? 


| thee! hours 


E4. 
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F1. There are lots of topics in the news. | am going to read you a short list of them and for each one | would 
like you to tell me if you are very interested, moderately interested, or not at all interested. 


Very Moderately Not at all No 
interested interested interested opinion 


Current affairs, including national and 


PNT Ue de i SR Cer: = ve 01O 020 03 © 04 O 
b) Economic conditions and business issues . 05 O 06 O 07 O 08 © 
c) New inventions and technologies ........ 02 O 10O 11 @ 120 
d) Recent scientific discoveries ............ 13.O 14© 15. 16 O 


| would like you to tell me how well informed you are about these topics. 
moderately informed, or poorly informed about... 


Are you very well informed, 


Very well Moderately Poorly No | 
informed informed informed opinion 


Current affairs, including national and 


pCa, QUOI Cc ea eat ch a es: WO 18 © 19.0) 20 O 
b) Economic conditions and business issues . 21 O 22D 23 O 24 O 
c) New inventions and technologies ........ 25 O 26 O 27 O 28 © 
d). Recent scientific discoveries ............ @) 30 O 31 © 32 O 


How often do you pay attention to programs about science and technology . . . 


Regularly Occasionally Never 
a Oni television: Baise. ac oh. eee eee oe 1.0 2 = 
BVO FACIO Mr eo ous Bie oe oie EEE 40 5 © 6 O 


How often do you read articles about science and technology in... 


Regularly Occasionally Never 
AM NOWSDADCIS hci ny hae beste Fae eee hse: 10 2.9 3O 
bia Magazines: fet ie, - a. ieee: 4O 5 © 6 O 


Please tell me if you agree or disagree with the following statements. 


is that somewhat or strongly? 


Somewhat Strongly 


a) Science and technology are 
making our lives better ..... Aged 2.3. 2:0 = ma 12 023 O 


beanto 20) Oo @) 0 O 


No opinion 


— 


Science and technology will 
make work more interesting Agree .... 08O 


eomse ft i ae 120 13 


———>_ 09 O 10 


OO 


No opinion 


On balance, computers and 
automation will create more 17 
jobs than they will eliminate ircemee es. Oe O 


1g QO —————_—>__19O 20 


OO 


Disagree 
No opinion 


Science makes our life change 
joo fast 2 ee Agree .... 22 O 


SOLS OI crrermmemmmranete 9 31 27 


—— > 20 24 


OO 


No opinion 
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I’m going to read you a list of things governments spend money on. For each one, tell me if you think the 
government is spending too little, about the right amount, or too much. 


F6. 


About the Too No | 
Too little right amount much opinion 
A)aHealth Carchesuiat..: \.... habeaume on 010 020 03 O 04 O 


Helping older people ................. 05O 06 © 07 O 08 O 
é)*Education® <b tiy ere Ree ia 09© 100 110 120 
Helping the unemployed .............. 13O© 14© 15© 16O 
e) Scientific research ................... 170 18© 19© 20 O 
231@) 240 
PO) 28 O 


Helping people on low incomes ......... 220 


Reducing pollution .................. 26O 


SECTION G: Work Screen 


G1. Now some questions about your activities. 


G2. During 1988, what best describes your MAIN 
activity? Were you mainly .. . 


G6. During last week, what best describes your MAIN 
activity? Were you mainly . .. 


(Mark one only) 


A student? ........... SOURS Go ior 7 


(Mark one only) Keeping house? ....... 6O —»Go to-Ll4 


Retired? 4. Sas SE 7O —»Go to G8 


Working at a job or 


business? 23. o£ %.98...<5. Other ..<cic... Sener 8O 
Looking for work? ...... ' 
(Specify) 


A student? 92-5, hae eee 


Letlscle beep cles ITT Se 
(ob be a iy SH aes bd 


(Specify) 


ieee Go to K1 


soreeoss Go to K36 


G9. For how many weeks during 1988 did you do any 
work at a job or business? 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
maternity leave) 


Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 
any time during 1988? 


Go to G9 


anal Leslaeesr 


Did you do any work at a job or business last | G10. During those weeks, was the work mostly full- 
week? time or part-time? 


. ee Go to H1 Evill-timena.... . .eeewer 


Partstune ap as tetas eee 


Bothequallys Kya cgsteg ncaa 


G11. During those weeks were you mainly . . . 


An employee working for 
someone else? ........ 6 O—»Go to G14 


Self-employed? ....... 


G12.During those weeks, did you have any paid 
employees? 


Ca eA Go to G14 
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G13. About how many employees did you have? 
(If range given, enter maximum) 


| | | employeess |) MP i OT Nea Go to H2 


G14. For whom did you work the longest time during | G22. How many hours per week do you usually work at 


1988? your: 
(Name of business, government department or agency, ete 
or person) (main) job esa or 


otherjobs: 58s ees ace 


G15.What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


G24. Why do you usually work less than 30 hours per 
week? 


(Mark all that apply) 


Own illness or disability =o. 5-.-na= ee WO 


Personal or family responsibilities ........ 20 
COR TIRSCROORN al PE ck eee oe CR 30 


Could only find part-time work ......... 40 


Did not want full-time work ........-.-. 5O 


Full-time work under 30 hours per 


G16. What kind of work were you doing? O 
ae WEG ek Sane ens oe Se ere oO 6 
(Give full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy farmer, 
primary school teacher) therm trae ee ee er eas ys ae) 


G25. INTERVIEWER: Go to H11 ) 


G26. Did you do any work at a job or business last 
week? 


ee eee Go to H1 


G27.Last week, did you have a job to which you 
expected to return? 


Pe 5 ee Go to G32 


G19. What kind of work were you doing last week? 


(Give full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy farmer, 
primary school teacher) 


G28. Did you look for a job in the last four weeks? 


5 SPSS Go to L1 


G29.Was this because you believed no jobs were 
available? 


wages Go to L2 
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AMOR 


SECTION H: Employed . iH 


H1. Did you have more than one job last week? 


G30. During last week, what best describes your MAIN 
activity? Were you mainly... 


(Mark one only) 


A:student?=) © = WO SS Goto ke ° Aue, YOSs.. came 


Keeping house? ....... 2O —»Go to L4 


How many hours per week do you usually work at 


Retired 2m 2.) 4s 5 ose. 30 —»Go to K1 your: 


(main) job? jn 


otherjobs?" oe oswe ame oe 


(Specify) 


Why do you usually work less than 30 hours per 
week? 


(Mark all that apply) 


G31. INTERVIEWER: Go to L7 


G32. Why did you not work at this job last week? 


(Mark one only) 


Own illness or disability ............... © 
Own illness or Personal or family responsibilities ........ rs ®) 
SEN soot 1 Savarese Goingito‘schoolits Bx aie B94, ae ee 3O 
PoCeng Rae rem: 02O —— Go to G34 Could only find part-time work ......... 4O 
Maternity leave ..... 03 OQ ——+> Go to G34 Did not want full-time work ............ Oo 


Full-time work under 30 hours 


Personal or famil 
: DOr. WGCK ta cite abet xd atl he Went as ae Gee 6O 


responsibilities ..... 04Q ——» Go to G34 


Wayoffexpects OUR re re ntsc eK 


to return 
(Specify) 


(paid workers 
Only)E eaee Oe ete 05OQ ———> Go to G34 


Are you mainly... 
(main job) 


Labour dispute 
(strike or lockout) 06O ———> Go to G34 


Bad weather ....... 07O ——~ Go to G34 


Seasonal business 
(exclude paid 
WOLKENS) ve seo ee 08O ——— > Go to G34 


An employee working for 
someone else? ........ 8©O —»Go to H8 


New job to start 
TOMULOTR Ad cree Gees 09O 


Eee oe 10O 
Y 


(Specify) 


rT ee Go to H8 


G33. INTERVIEWER: Go to L7 


Self-employed? ....... 


Last week, did you have any paid employees? 


About how many employees did you have? 


(If range given, enter maximum) 


eae ee employees 


Who was your employer last week? (main job) 


(Name of business, government department or 
agency, or person) 


G34. How long ago did you last work at this job? 


| | weeks 


Same employer as in 1988 


G35. In how many weeks do you expect to return to this 
(Same asin G14). ec ee. 3© —sGo to H10 


job? 
| | | weeks 


HontiknOws oe eee 


G36. The next section asks about your job, that is the 
job to which you expect to return. 
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H9. What kind of business, industry or service was |H18.In total, about how many people work in your 
this? business/company at all its locations? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


Wessithialco Oma heer do ieee ooo ease a. © 


Batwoen 20randgom. Saal . soy tes... 57s 20 
BelweonalOOrandi4 90 umn nna inne ene HO 
Moresthan'S00 people Waser ee. cee. 4O 


H19. INTERVIEWER: Go to H29 


H20. Would you prefer to have a permanent job? 


. What kind of work were you doing? = = | °#&4.'No...... 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 


H21. Do you directly supervise any people? 


Yes a @) 


Same duties as in 1988 
(Samevas im'GiG) ......- AiG) bel acl 6 bla lO etre 8 CO ———»Go to H24 


H22. Last week, how many people did you directly 
supervise? 


ha people 


H23. How much of your working time do you spend 
supervising others? Would you say... 


wAS, You satisfied or dissatisfied with your (main) 
job? 


less thania quarter? . .... beget ghee 


Is that somewhat between a quarter and a half? ........ xO 
? 
ee Inore.thanra Nalf2 aa as eek cess 30 
Somewhat Very 
eres ; H24. In total, about how many people work in your 
Satisfied ....... to 20 30 business/company at all its locations? 
Dissatisfied ..... 4O— 50 6O 


4© 
Notapeitoniacit.k: ae. kesstthantcore ee Oe. See Se en es. ee 
Saran Pe x ane Between 20 anid 00) a4 405 egy orke <3. 5 O 
.In wha ear di ou start workin or thi 
y Ag ey ; He Between OOK Ooi es aie enti erenuc 6O 


business/company? 


19 LoL) 


. How many months in the year do you normally 
work at your (main) job? 


More than 500 people =.......:..--.+-- 7O 


H25. Which of the following best describes the work 
you do? Is it managerial, supervisory or neither? 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and Managerial .....--..--- 10 
re re SUperVISONWa |. ee 2 = 2 O—+*Go to H29 
NGI te yet stint airborne 3 O—»Go to H29 


ee months 


H14.Is your (main) job permanent? That is, a job 
without a specific end date. 


H26. Would you say that you are in a top, upper, middle 
or lower management position? 


40 
50 


WET ET IT er ee 6O 
Pe orc 7 O 


VEDA, OG eee 1 O——» Go to H27 
2 O——-+ Go to H20 


H27. Do you take part in planning the future business 
activities of... 


the entire business/ 


it ? 
. Last week, how many people did you directly nly a parol a. yy 5 


supervise? 


bn Med people 


How much of your working time do you spend | H28. How much of your working time do you spend on 
supervising others? Would you say... planning future business activities of your 
company? Is it... 


not involved in 
DRAMINEG, cece or pokoasincains 3 O—> Go to H29 


less than a quarter? = 2-2... . 22 6O 


less than a quarter?) 94 se eed 


between a quarter and a half? ........ 
i between a quarter anda half? .......- sO 


more.than athalf? 2.0%. 2: SeREe AES 
more thanca Nalficueern ceo or eee een 
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Bay 


H29. I'd like to ask for your opinions about your current job. Do you agree or disagree with the following 
statements? 


Is that somewhat or strongly? 


Somewhat Strongly 
a) The physical surroundings at 
your work are pleasant ..... Agree’ ve... 91O 02 © 03 © 
Disagree .. 040 05 © 06 © 
No opinion . 97 © 
b) There is a lot of freedom to 
decide how to do your work Agree .... 08O 09 © 10°) 
Disagree .. 11O 120 13 © 
No opinion . 14 © 
c) You do the same things over 
arid Oven re — es aN sheee s Aqnog en oO) 16 © ae, 
Disagree .. 18O 19 © 20 O 
No opinion . 21 © 
d) Your job requires a high level 
Of Skills an oo cn. ee ee Agree ./.. 220 23.) 24. © 
Disagree .. 25O 26 © 27 © 
No opinion . 28 © 
e) The payisgood .......... Agree Be.) 29°C) 30 © 31 © 
Disagree .. 32© 33 © 34O) 
No opinion . 35 © 
f) Your chances for promotion or 
career development are good Agree .... 36O 37 O 38 O 
Disagree .. 39O 40 O sa O 


No opinion . 42 O 


. Does your business/company provide you with ... |H35.In the last five years, how much has your work 
been affected by the introduction of computers or 


automated technology? Would you say... 


Yes No Don’t know 


a) a pension plan? WO eae “4 ©) Gteatly2y Se secu kay 6O 
b) medical insurance? 4O 5O 6O somewhat? ........... 70 

Athy Jap esn a ucdeler cee: 8O —»Go to H39 
c) adental plan? .. LO 8@ 9O Y 

not atalle nies 9© —+Go to H39 


. In the last five years, has the level of skill required 
to perform your work increased, decreased, or 
stayed the same as a result of the introduction of 
computers or automated technology? 


.Does your business/company provide paid 
maternity leave? 


InCreaSeG) van GPA aw ee 


30 


Don’t know Decrassedss) aa 1 ess 


.In the last five years, how many times have you 
received a promotion from your current 
business/company? 


(Since started if less than five years ago) 


.In the last five years, has the job security 
increased, decreased, or stayed the same as a 
result of the introduction of computers or 
automated technology? 


| | promotions 


.Do you use computers such as mainframes, 
personal computers or word processors in your 
job? 


Increasedigty wba fs An! 
Decreased pees fee 
Stayed the same ........ 6O 


. Over the last five years, has your work become 

is more interesting, less interesting, or stayed the 
PAG 51@) = Cotoees same as a result of the introduction of computers 
or automated technology? 


. How many hours per week do you normally use 
this equipment? 


(Include work done at home for job) 


| | | hours 


More interesting ........ 7O 


kessiinteresting” "fame ae 


Stayed the same ........ 
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H39. How closely is your job related to your education? | H44. Now | will ask you some questions about your 
Is it... work activities during the last five years, that is, 
since January 1984. 


closely related? ....... 


somewhat related? ..... 


.During 1984, what best describes your MAIN 
not related at all? ...... activity? Were you mainly .. . 


(Mark one only) 


. What level of education is normally required for 
people who do your type of work? 


(Level before apprenticeship if applicable) 


Working at a job 
or business? ......:.:. 1©Q —»Go to H47 


Looking for work? ...... 20 


Masters or earned doctorate ........... 010 


A Shident? Vu oe 3© 


Bachelor or undergraduate degree, 
Of toachetss College ns akin ais oer: 020 


Keeping house? ....... 4O 


Diploma or certificate from 
community college, CEGEP 
OPANUESING*SCNOOl eaten ape yee ae ee 03O 


ated Ac is Le SC) 


Ole eae Ure ee ae 6O 
Diploma or certificate from { 
trade, technical or 
vocational school, (Specify) 


or business College’: Var Sean saek... 04O 


(EE 5 A a 


Some post-secondary .............-. 05O 
Righeschoolidiplomauss oa-ee 4h 445 4 Oe 06O 


Less than high school diploma .......... 070 


H46. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 
any time during 1984? 


No qualifications specified ............. 08 O 
OMNES eee ee ee ee eee 09O 


Y 


Vie Cie er ei 7.0 
Novae t 8 O —— Go to H51 


.For whom did you work the longest time during 
1984? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


Same employer as in 1988 
(SameiasiiniGi 4)ininesneo 1O —sGo to H49 


eat 


.Considering your experience, education and 
training, do you feel that you are overqualified for 
your job? 


. Do you think it is likely you will lose your job or be 
laid off in the next year? 


.What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


» Ws 4 © ——~»Go to H44 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


.Do you think this will be because of the 
introduction of computers or automated 
technology? 


7O 


Don’t know 


_ What kind of work were you doing in 1984? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 


Same duties as in 1988 
(Same as in G16) ...... 
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ees 


SECTION K: Retired K 


K1. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with your 
retirement? 


H50. How closely was that job related to your education 
at that time? Wasit... 


closely related? ....... 30 


Is that somewhat 


somewhat related? ..... 40 or very? 
not related at all? ...... Somewhat Very 
H51. Did you lose a job between January 1984 and Satisfied ....... 10 out) 30 
December 1988 for any reason? 
My Dissatisfied ..... 40 —>50 6O 


Vesy je: 6O 
Deed 7 O —-Go to H53 


No opinion ..... 70 


H82. Why did this happen? 
(Mark all that apply) 


In what year did you retire? 


19 tole 


For whom were you working when you retired? 


An employer going out of business ....... (Ee) 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 


A plant closing or moving .............. 20 
or person 


The introduction of new technology ...... 3O 
Reduction.of stat a.25, 4:0. ..<.0 3 ees 40 
sO 
sda A lend 0 6O 


obeoseob gee tne decmagh dthdhiin fn aT zO 


Same employer as in 1988 
(Same as in G14) ....... 


(Specify) 


Li PE eee 
(chu [intolengrfss [ove bacesiserbaoudazag| [YL 


H653. Between January 1984 and December 1988, how 
many different jobs did you have? By different 
jobs we mean different duties with the same 

employer, or different employers. 


What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


| | | jobs 


H54. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 
December 1988. In how many of those months 
were you working at a job or business? 


What kind of work were you doing? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and farmer, primary school teacher) 


maternity leave) 


Same duties as in 1988 
(Same as in G16) ....... 9O 


SARTRE 125 99 O—»Go to H56 


HSS. In how many of the remaining months did you look 
for work? 


How closely was that job related to your education 
at that time? Was it... 


closely related? ....... 


somewhat related? ..... 


not reiated atall? ...... 


Did you retire because you had reached 


DON tknOWis prea en eae 11. O mandatory retirement age? 
Don't intend to retire MES Awe 4G) —————) EGOMOIKD 


H58. Do you think that mandatory retirement is a good 


idea? 
ee 30 ——+» [at what age?|_| | | 
Noe tse 4© 


H59. INTERVIEWER: Go to M1 
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= (\5e= 


K8. Did you retire... 


K14. What is the main reason that you now enjoy life 
less? Is it... 


(Mark one only) 


Because your employer 
offered an early 
retirement incentive? 


Vourshealth Qeineeeotn te ames core es 6O 
Re 2:5) 


Decrease in income? .............-. 70 


b) Because new 
technology was 
introduced? ......... 3O 40 


Less contact with people? ........... 8O 
9O 


Because your health 
required it? ......... 5O 6O 


d) Any other reason? ... ie, 8O 


Y 
(Speci) 


Doe cS Sa eal led a 
eal EL IEGN FS SDs FS MC as 


. Do you think mandatory retirement is a good idea? 


NCES 2 aoeee 1 Q ——= |At what age?|_ | | 


No 20 


K9. Do you receive a pension or retirement benefits 
from any of your former employers? 


Yesitt. sitive. S5és 1O 
Pere ae hae 2) > Go to’KTt 


K16. Now | will ask you some questions about your 
work activities during the last five years, that is, 
since January 1984. 


K17. Between January 1984 and December 1988, did 
you do any work at a job or business? 


. Are these benefits adjusted for changes in the 
cost of living? 


Ge eee 30 
6 OC) ce ONG 


_In 1988, how many days did you do any work for 
2AM pay? 


(Since retired if retired in 1988) 


K11. Compared to the year before you retired, do you 
now enjoy life more, less or about the same? 


Si sapien ee 7, Oe Go kT 


. During 1984, what best describes your MAIN 
activity? Were you mainly .. . 


About the same . 8 O——+» Goto K15 
(Mark one only) 


. What is the main reason that you now enjoy life 
more? Is it... 


Working at a job 


(Mark one only) OU DUSINGSS 2. nace: 1© —»Go to K25 


Looking for work? ...... 20) 


MOreuleiSUlestiniG Que aon cncxcucnceseainenckct womans 


A-student?) « ococ 30 c05> « 3@ 


MOle stra Velie Rist Siete paar -icisertomennmcnstememsnne 
More time with family? ...........-.. St 1) “Keeping house? ":...... 40 


veh BO 


ame menetra oy attains’ e) isitiy ketk=) tet le) ee eye) ec ayy cae) ppiing 6O 


aie ee 


(Specify) 


K20. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 
any time during 1984? 


K13. INTERVIEWER: Go to K15 


7 O —— Goto K25 


. Did you work at any time between January 1984 
and December 1988? 


1 O —— Go to K28 
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sibs = 


K22. Did you look for work in any month between | K30. Why did this happen? 
January 1984 and December 1988? 
(Mark all that apply) 


An employer going out of business 3O 
4 O ——~»Go to Mi 
A plant closing or moving 40 
K23. There were 60 months between January 1984 and ; ‘ 50 
December 1988. In how many of those months did The introduction of new technology 


? 
YoumookyloraMwonks Reduction of staff @) 


L_ | | months COQ 


8 
K24. INTERVIEWER: Go to M1 “ 
9 


K25. For whom did you work the longest time during 
1984? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, (Speci) 


or person) | | | | | | | 


Same employer as retired from 


(Same as in K3) 5@ —. Go to K27 | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


K31. Between January 1984 and December 1988, how 
many different jobs did you have? By different 
jobs we mean different duties with the same 
employer, or different employers. 


K26. What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


K32. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 
December 1988. In how many of those months 
were you working at a job or business? 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
maternity leave) 


99 O-—»Go to M1 


K33. Did you look for work in any of the remaining 
= ? 
K27. What kind of work were you doing in 1984? months? 
(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 2 ©O ——~»Go to M1 


Same duties as retired from K34. In how many of those remaining months did you 
look for work? 


(Same as in K5) L_| J months 


K36. Do you think mandatory retirement is a good idea? 


3 O ——~+ |Atwhatage?| | | 


K28. How closely was that job related to your education | K37. During 1984, what best describes your MAIN 
at that time? Was it... activity? Were you mainly ... 


closely related? (Mark one only) 


somewhat related? 


RE ae Looking for work? 5O —Go to K39 


A student? 6O 
K29. Other than the job you retired from, did you lose a 
job between January 1984 and December 1988 for ZG 
any reason? 


8O 


2 Oss G6 i K37 90 


ie 
ae DL 


ee eee 
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K38. Did you look for work in any month between |L7. 


Now | will ask you some questions about your 
January 1984 and December 1988? 


work activities during the last five years, that is, 
since January 1984. 


Vas Mee. TO 
2 O —+Goto M1 


L8. During 1984, what best describes your MAIN 
activity? Were you mainly . .. 


(Mark one only) 


K39. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 
December 1988. In how many of those months did 
you look for work? 


| | | months 


Working at a job 


or business? .......... 1© —»Go to L16 
K40. INTERVIEWER: Go to M1 Looking for work? ...... Ze) 
SECTION L: Other persons Astudent? ........--. 30 
i ? 4 
L1. Were you mainly looking for a full-time or part- KGGRaGIMGUSeS Kea ‘ie: 2 
time job? Reed? oa. ee 5O 
Fiutane see os ee Ree yen L. tO 


Partctimeu deceit owe Oe ee es 
Eitiv@ tae. tee cacd se ae ae ad wee 


L2. What are the chances that you will find a job in the 
next six months? Are they... 


VOtyQ000 ft en nr ree 40 
GOO0? mcs pee oo EE ae 5O 
Not Good 2aM We cco wins % arene) + 6O 
DUET fae ecnetandcsieincnhinmoicninee ZO 
8O Voor ates 7 O —— Go to L16 
INTERVIEWER: Govto: 1-7 EPS a CINOP es - 


L9. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 
any time during 1984? 


Has already found work ...........--.- 


L3. 


L4. Are you Satisfied or dissatisfied to be keeping |110. Did you work at any time between January 1984 
house as your main activity? and December 1988? 


Is that somewhat 1 O ——>Go to L14 


or very? 

Somewhat very, || = es sen 
Satisfied ....... 10 ~20 3O L11. Did you look for work in any month between 
Dissatisfied ..... iQ) SS 5 (CO 6O January 1984 and December 1988? 


No opinion ..... 7O 


310) 
4 OQ ——~+Go to L27 


L5. Would you like to have a paying job now? 


sum ae L12. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 
NOqeesae es 90 Go to L7 December 1988. In how many of those months did 
you look for work? 


ee ae months 


L13. INTERVIEWER: Go to L27 


L14. What kind of work did you usually do? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 


L6. Do you not have a paying job... 
Yes No N/A 


a) Because jobs are 
unavailable 
or hard to find? ...... 01@ @2O 


b) Because you lack 
skills or 
qualifications? ...... 03 O 040 


c) Because of your 
own illness 
or disability? ........ 06 O 60 


d) Because you can’t 
find suitable child 


07 O 080 09 O 


e) Because you prefer 
to stay home with 
children? ...- 26.560: 105) , ti 


Because your spouse 
wants you to stay 


L16. For whom did you work the longest time during 


homer ct ee 30 140 150 19647 
Beraice of perconal (Name of business, government department or agency, 
Br ninaie pupeeo” | 
responsibilities? ..... 16.0 170.18 © Same employer as in 1988 
h) Any other reasons? .... 19 ©, 200 (Same as in G14) ....... 5O —+Go to L18 


(Specify) 
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=e lee 
L17. What kind of business, industry or service was |L23. Between January 1984 and December 1988, how 


this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


. What kind of work were you doing in 1984? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 


Same duties as in 1988 
(Same as in G16) 


. How closely was that job related to your education 
at that time? Was it... 


closely related? 
somewhat related? 
not related at all? 


. Considering your experience, education and 
training, do you feel that you have been 
overqualified for most of your jobs? 


. Did you jose a job between January 1984 and 
December 1988 for any reason? 


Go to L23 


.Why did this happen? 
(Mark all that apply) 


An employer going out of business 1 


A plant closing or moving 20 


The introduction of new technology 30 
Reduction of staff 40 


Seasonal job 5O 
Shortage of work 6O 
G®) 


(Specify) 


lest to -Leel tl oli beult Slaw Peahecd melee 
Eas le Ks es De PS 
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many different jobs did you have? By different 
jobs we mean different duties with the same 
employer, or different employers. 


| | | jobs 


. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 


December 1988. In how many of those months 
were you working at a job or business? 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
maternity leave) 


60 months 88 O—-»Go to 127 


(sie ai) months 


. Did you look for work in any of the remaining 


2 © Score? 


. In how many of those remaining months did you 


look for work? 


[wales] months 


. Do you intend to work at a job in the future? 


Lees 


Don’t know 
Don’t intend to retire 


. Do you think that mandatory retirement is a good 


3 O ——~ [at what age?L_| |] 


ey es 


SECTION M: Organizations | 


M1. Now I have a few questions about your involvement in associations, clubs or other groups. 
In the last 12 months, have you been involved in any... 


Yes No 
Charitable, service or volunteer organization? 01 O 


Neighbourhood, community or school-related association? 03 O 


Religious or church-related group, not counting time at 
church services? : 05 O 


Social, cultural or ethnic group? 07 O 


Sports or athletic association? 09 O 


Public interest group, concerned with issues such as the 
environment or world peace? eS) 


Business, professional or other work-related organization? 13 O 


Political organization? 15 © 


INTERVIEWER: 


if all NO in M1 1 OW __» Go to M4 


Otherwise 


On average, what is the total number of hours you spend each month participating in 
organizations? 


Eee) 


8~4500-+48.1 
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SECTION N: Satisfaction 
N1. For this part of the survey | would like you to consider your life as it is now. 


N2. Would you describe yourself as... 


Very Somewhat Somewhat Very No 
happy happy unhappy unhappy opinion 


16@) BAS) eg) 4-0 5 O 


N3. lam going to ask you to rate certain areas of your life. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with ... 


Is that somewhat or very? 


Somewhat Very 


02 O 03 O 
05 O 0 O 


Your health? ......... 2... Satisfied: ee 0t-O 
Dissatisfied 04 O 
No opinion 


a 


— 


b) Your education? .......... Gatishedel i: OG) a 09S) 10 
Bissatistied 1, Sat iO 13 


Om 


No opinion 


Your job or main activity? ... Satisfied .. 15 Q —————>__16© Ag. 
Dissatisfied 18 GQ —————>_ 1920 20 


OO 


No opinion 


The way you spend your 
othertime?si so... eee Satstied: .. 22. Oo ea) 24 


Dissatisfied... zs O26. 27 


OO 


No opinion 


e) Your finances? ........... Satisfied)... 29 O tariaeew oo OKO 
Dissatisfied 32 O 33 O 34 


No opinion 


OO 


f) Your housing? ........... Satistiedir: 4036 Qeamgrssy on heer MEO 38 
Dissatisfied’, -39 Ol Pe © 41 


Ore 


No opinion 


Your spouse, living partner 
or single status? .......... Saisteda.. 4h ee a 45 


Dissatisfied 46.) ——_—— _ | 47 © 48 


O.@ 


No opinion 


Your relationship with friends 
and family members? ...... Satisfied .. 50 OQ —— = SI) s2 


OO 


Dissatisfied 


No opinion 


58 O 59 
61 O 62 


Yourself (self-esteem)? ..... Satisfied .. 57O 
Dissatisfied 60 O 


No opinion 


OO 


Using the same scale, how do you feel about your life as a whole right now? Are you satisfied or 


dissatisfied? 


Is that somewhat or very? 


Somewhat Very 
Satisfied .. 10O 27) 3... ©) 
Dissatisfied 4O 5 © 6 © 
No opinion . Th® 
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ey 


|P | SECTION P:. Other classification 
P1. Now a few general questions. 


23 0 what type of dwelling are you now living? 
sita... 


P10. Are you limited in the kind or amount of activity 
you can do at home, at work, or at school because 
of a long term condition or health problem? 


VOCS roma 1O 
2 O ——» Go to P13 


Single detached house? ...........-. U4 Joo = 00 


P11. What is the main condition or health problem that 
limits you? 


Semi-detached or double 
(FES G Ce ene Se ie ee 20 


Garden house, town house 
OMrOWsNOUSE Tak ask cee oe ee ee 


Duplex (one above the other)? ......... Pe es lee oO ES 


Low-rise apartment 
(ESS) thanyS Stores) 25 ee ete eee 


High-rise apartment 


(5 or more stories)? P12. Are you completely unable to work at a job or 


business because of this condition or health 


MObHE HOME? Fas cavseeccsesumianendnaers x POO problem? 


P13. In what country were you born? 


Canada 6O- > In which province or 
territory? 


Newfoundland .......- 


Prince Edward Island 


What is your postal code? NovaiScotiay 225.4. a. 


‘i ea DD a 


Don'tuknOW..e-.a456 sae ONG Pe ak ie 
Mamitobal aoe. hoe oe 


New Brunswick ......- 


@uebec™. = = mee 


Saskatchewan =a as. - 
PGE) | ED oc che eee 
British Columbia ...... 


Is this dwelling owned by a member of this 
household or is it rented? 


Owned ... PG) 
Rented ... 2S) 


Yukon Territory .....- 


Northwest Territories 


P5. How many telephones, including extensions, are 


there in your dwelling? Country Go to P15 


outside 
Canada 7O 


Ofte <i) 3:© ==—==Go fo P10 
4O 


Two or more 


Do all the telephones have the same number? 


5 O ——~+Go to P10 


P14. In what year did you first immigrate to Canada? 


yee Ds 


Canadian citizen by birth ......--------: 


How many different numbers are there? 


Are any of these numbers for business use only? 


P15. What is your date of birth? 


CS ea ea 


Day Month Year 


Ves rt. e ae) 
8 CO ——~>Go to P10 


How many are for business use only? 


ales) 
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DOS 


P19. Other than on special occasions, such as 
weddings, funerals or baptisms, how often did you 
attend services or meetings connected with your 
religion in'the last 12 months? Was it... 


P16. What language did you first speak in childhood? 


(Accept multiple response only if languages were used 
equally) 


Do you still ? 10 
emidorucd At least once a week? ............... 
thavthose . At least once amonth? .............. 20 
language(s)? 


Yes A few times a year? «2... 2... 3O 
English: ..-2.o08 10 At least once ayear? ............... 40 
Frenchie toraLe 20 —~030 Less than once a year? ............. 5O 


3 O — +050 06 O NUON FE. 0's A ee 6O 
4O — +070 


5 O — +090 10O 


. To which ethnic or cultural group do you or did 


your ancestors belong? Would it be... 
(Accept multiple responses) 


French? ....5: .sachatcnu tens ee oe 010 


(Specify) 


de eee eee) 
Ltt tt | chet | eeeieles 


Enghen?. so chat d pea te) Se eee 020 
Wikia Lancuincas 48 kon ihe ens ere 03O 
04O 


. What language do you speak most often athome? | German? ......................... 05O 


(Accept multiple reponse only if languages are spoken | _—iItalian? .......................02. 06 O 
equally) 


Ct alivany? ce eal ee 070 
08O 


ENGUSH isc ee dee V2 


Frere OUR SOE ecco ce at 20 
~ tires. ooo 30 
ue ae 40 

i bean AT 8, Mi 5O 

Sey eee tee Fees 6O 


Y 


(Specify) 


(Specify) 


ls a a a a Wadd 
(Ee a an ss ll M9 as CO HS CS 


Canadian 
(Probe). 2.6 3b c5.00)., Se ee PR 


Dont KMOW’ ces Lean dace a eee 


. What is your marital status? Is it... 


Married or 
living common law? .... 1O 


Bees a OS GP sm ee 
Ae Hs HG DD a 


Single (never been married)? 2O —»Go to P26 


Widow or widower? .... 30-—-sGo to P26 


P18. What, if any, is your religion? 
Separated or divorced? . 40 —»Go to P26 


Norreligionie 4k ee 01©O —»Go to P20 
Roman Catholic ....... 02© 
United Church ........ 03O 
Anglican: as:eieseiset. tet 04O 
Presbyterianuer 9c nae 05O 
Lutherangiieet sry haa ree 06 © 
Baptistemciceets ci. 0.cc-o7.0see: 07© 
Eastern Orthodox ...... 08O 
Jewish? > &.25:1he teens 09O 
Other ier eae eee eae 10 u 
(Specify) 


PO Fs On) Me i OM eA ite | S| 
ae RE Reais hls! 
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By Se 


R22: von a ms highest level of education your spouse | P26. During 1988, did you personally receive income 
attained? 


(Mark one only) 


Masters or earned doctorate ........... 010 a) From wages, salary or 


self-employment? 


i@ 20 


Bachelor or undergraduate degree, or 
teachons collogRgndud nelneisawh: cers mean res 02O 


b) From government, such as 
Family Allowance, 
Unemployment Insurance, 
Social Assistance, Canada 
or Quebec Pension Plan or 

Old Age Security? .... 30 4O 


Diploma or certificate from community 
college, CEGEP or nursing school ....... 03O 


Diploma or certificate from trade, 
technical or vocational school, or 
Businesscollegese et ein errr 04O 


c) From interest, dividends, 


. : investments or private 
Some UNIVEUSHy™ soe ate chee tant rena = pensions? .. E kh. 5O© BO} 


Some community college, CEGEP or 
PWS SOMOON 0 Sikes ee in Sot 06O 


From any other sources, 
such as alimony, 


Some trade, technical or vocational school, scholarships, etc.? ... 7 O 8 O 


OF business College ~s-vremere ieee eceires's 070 
Secondary/high school graduation .......- 
Some secondary/high school ........-.- 09O 


Elementary school (some or completed) ... 10O 


Ty FEE KA oe Lk, ee _ What is your best estimate of your total personal 
income in 1988 from all sources, including those 
just mentioned? 


Income .. 1O—+>$ ant ot te Prete 00 


No income 20 
Don’t know 30 


(Specify) 


ek a a el le Lt al 
ede ads Wp ee Ef a 


. What is your best estimate of the total income of 
all household members from all sources in 1988? 
Was the total household income... 


Same as 
. During 1988, what best describes your spouse’s Pola » 01 O 
MAIN activity? Was your spouse mainly . . . Less than 
$5,000? 10O 
(Mark one only) Less than 
$10,000? 6 
Working at a job or $5,000 
Slshiess t2o: e 1©O —»Go to P25 and more? 11 O 
Looking for work? ...... 3®) niles 02 
es ee 3O oer nee nO 
Keeping house? ....... 4© $10,000 aaa ae 
Retired? ons nuns 3 5O and more? 07 seetien 
Otherness. cease oo Riot “I and more? 13 O 
ispecty) Less than 
$30,000? 14 O 
Less than 
$40,000? 08 
$30,000 
and more? 15 O 
F 5 $20,000 
P24. Did your spouse have a job or was he/she and more?03 Less than 


self-employed at any time during 1988? 


Medes 70 
Nomen: 8 O —— Go to P26 


$60,000? 16 O 


$40,000 $60,000 to 
and more?09CX $79,999? 17 O 


P25. For how many weeks during 1988 did your 


spouse do any work at a job or business? $80,000 


and more? 18 O 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
maternity leave) 


| | | weeks 


No income 04 O 


Don’t 
know 05 O 


. INTERVIEWER: 
Sex of respondent: Male ......------ 
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INTRODUCING 


Statistics Canada’s most frequently 
requested health information - now 
in one comprehensive quarterly 
journal 


e Feature Articles... on key topics like the 
results of recent research on cancer, 
cardio-vascular disease, etiology, and the 
socio-economic impact of health issues 
on Canadians 


e Highlights... capsule summaries of the 
latest health data released by Statistics 
Canada 


© Selected Indicators... to let you track and 
monitor important health trends on a 
national, regional or provincial level, 
including hospital indicators, mortality 
and morbidity statistics and national 
health levels 


And, every issue of Health Reports includes 
a list of available information and sources 
to contact for specialized tabulations or 
custom data. 


Be informed. Don’t miss a single 
issue. Order your subscription today! 


A subscription to Health Reports (Catalogue 
No. 82-003) is $104 annually in Canada, 
US$125 in the United States and US$1 46 
in other countries. 


Catalogue 82.003 ovary 


= 
Catalogue 82.003 Trmesy, 


Formerly 
HEALTH 


DIVISION N DINFORMATION sup | 


anciennemen| rt 
DIVISION 
DE LA SANTE 


HEALTH R 
ADPORT. 
ees SUR LA SINE 


AR a 


No. | 


Can 
Accidents 
Cancer: Inc ; Maladies cardio, 
Tbereuioan °° Hospitalizations and Deaths | cident Tasculaires 


Disease 


er; incidence Malisations et décés 
Caney id ce, hospitalisa de 


Canad} 


To order, write to: Publication Sales, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, 

K1A O76, or contact your nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centre, listed in 
this publication. 


For faster service, fax your order to 


1-613-951-1584 


Or call toll free at 


1-800-267-6677 


and use your VISA or MasterCard. 


ee _ s 


No other 
monthly 
report on 
the Canadian 
Econom 
has this muc 
to offer 


: anion @ - 
ad 
ee we ees 

| is oF ie ee out ie pe 
ee on Hoes 
20 


Je 


Canadian Economic Observer 

The most extensive and timely information source for 
people who want objective facts and analysis on the 
Canadian Economy... every month. 


Current economic conditions 

Brief, “to the point" a current update summary of the 
economy's performance including trend analyses on 
employment, output, demand and the leading indicator. 


Feature articles 

In-depth research on current business and economic issues: 
business cycles, employment trends, personal savings, 
business investment plans and corporate concentration. 


Statistical summary 

Statistical tables, charts and graphs cover national 
accounts, output, demand, trade, labour and financial 
markets. 


Regional analysis 
Provincial breakdowns of key economic indicators. 


International overview 
Digest of economic performance of Canada's most 
important trading partners — Europe, Japan and the U.S. 


Economic and statistical events 

Each month, CEO also publishes a chronology of current 
events that will affect the economy, and information notes 
about new products from Statistics Canada. 


Consult with an expert 

The names and phone numbers of the most appropriate 
Statistics Canada contacts are provided with each data 
table in the statistical summary; not only can you read the 
data and the analysis, you can talk to the experts about it. 


The Canadian Economic Observer 


~ (Catalogue no. 11-010) is $220 annually in Canada, US$260 
_ inthe United States and US$310 in other countries. 


To order, write Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, 
- Ottawa, Ontario, K1A O76 or contact the nearest Statistics — 
_ Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this | 

_ publication. : - = 


q For faster service, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584. . : 
 Orcall toll free at 1-800-267-6677 and use your 
_ VisAor MasterCard... 
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Don’t start your week without it 


Get a jump on your work week by making sure you have the most current 
economic and social information in Canada. Travelling by first class mail or courier, 


Statistics Canada’s digest, Infomat, arrives at the beginning of 
each week to help you monitor key economic indicators and 
keep up with the most current data releases from Canada’s 
national statistical agency. 


In eight fact-filled pages, Infomat highlights the findings of Statistics 
Canada surveys and brings them to your desk each week, often long 
before detailed reports are published. Throughout the year you'll get 
the first results of over 100 ongoing surveys and many special 
surveys—from manufacturing shipments to the health of 
Canadians or post graduate employment to part-time workers. 


Each week, Infomat presents you with, 


concise summaries of fresh facts from over 100 ongoing surveys 

charts and graphs that let you instantly scan the trends 

Overview - an outline of the subjects covered in each issue 

that you can scan in 30 seconds 

guidance on how to obtain special reports to assist you in 

your more detailed research. 

Current Trends and Latest Monthly Statistics sections that bring you up 

to date on the Consumer Price Index, Gross Domestic Product and 21 other 
key monthly series 


Managers, analysts and researchers who are responsible for keeping up to date on changes 
'n Canada’s economic and social climate can count on Infomat — as a quick overview of 
the latest trends and as a weekly reminder of key indicators and data releases. Many 
subscribers use Infomat’s highlights to add authority to their industry analyses, 
investment plans or corporate reports. 


To order Infomat (11-002E), 50 issues annually for $125 in Canada, US$150 in the U.S. 
and US$175 in other countries, write to Publications Sales and Service, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada, K1A OT6. For faster service, use your VISA or MasterCard 

and call toll-free in Canada, 1-800-267-6677. 


AAAS EEL SLL ESTEE NGS TIL TE ER 


Subscribing to Perspectives on Labour and Income is like having a complete research 
department at your disposal. Solid facts. Unbiased analysis. Reliable statistics. 


But Perspectives is more than just facts and figures. It offers authoritative insights into 
complex labour and income issues, analysing the statistics to bring you simple, clear 
summaries of where the labour market and income distributions are headed. 


Our team of experts is working to bring you the latest labour and income 
data. Each quarterly issue has: 

* topical articles on current labour and income trends 

¢ more than 50 key labour and income indicators 

* a review of ongoing research projects 

¢ information on new survey results 


AS a special bonus, twice a year you will also receive a Labour Market 
Review, giving you up-to-the-minute analysis and data of how the labour 
market has performed over the last six months or year. 


And all for only $53.00. 


Thousands of Canadian professionals turn to Perspectives to discover new 
trends in labour and income and to stay up-to-date on the latest research findings. 
As a subscriber, you will get the inside story. 


We know you'll find Perspectives indispensable. GUARANTEED. If you aren’t convinced 
after reading your first issue, we’ll give you a FULL REFUND on all outstanding issues. 
Order your subscription to Perspectives today. 


* 
1 1 
i 1 
! ORDER NOW! Call toll free: 
For only $53 (plus $3.71 GST) you will 1-800-267-6677 
receive the latest labour and income Or mail to: 
i research (4 issues per year). Subscription Publication Sales and Service oe 
} rates are US$64 for U.S. customers and Statistics Canada i 
US$74 for customers outside Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6 ; 
! North America. Or contact your nearest Statistics ! 
1 Fax your Visa or MasterCard order to: Canada Reference Centre listed 1 
! (613) 951-1584 in this publication. 
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